ometimes,  little  things  help  define 
the  big  role  a  newspaper  can  play 
in  its  community. 

At  The  Des  Moines  Register,  Chuck  Of- 
fenburger’s  “Iowa  Boy”  column  often  is 
described  as  a  small-town  column  in  a  big- 
city  newspaper.  This  year  that  small-town 
column  brought  big-time  results  for  the  tiny 
community  of  Gravity,  Iowa. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Register's  famed  bicy¬ 
cle  race  across  Iowa,  Offenburger  discov¬ 
ered  Gravity’s  plight  when  he  checked  out 
this  year’s  race  route.  He  saw  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  time-worn  buildings  and  sensed  a 
fallen  spirit  among  the  306  people  living 
there. 

So  the  Iowa  Boy  started  writing  -  about 
a  forgotten  rural  community  and  about 
hope  and  pride.  He  called  on  lowans  to 
give  Gravity  a  lift. 


Stirred  by  his  column  and  by  a  motto  of¬ 
fered  by  a  reader  -  “If  Gravity  goes,  we  all 
go”  -  lowans  responded  with  donations 
and  with  the  hard  work  of  300  volunteers 
who  rebuilt  a  community  center,  painted 
buildings  and  planted  flowers. 

“It  worked,”  Offenburger  wrote.  “Oh  so 
beautifully,  it  worked.  Ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  paint,  lumber,  sod,  flowers 
and  shrubbery  were  put  into  this  tiny 
southwest  Iowa  town  in  eight  hours  Satur¬ 
day.  But  the  new  spirit  we  hope  we  ignited 
is  worth  millions.” 

A  small-town  column  in  a  big-city  news¬ 
paper  helped  restore  a  rural  town’s  pride. 
That’s  one  way  The  Des  Moines  Register  is 
centering  on  community  interest.  And  that 
kind  of  focus  is  the  foundation  of  NEWS 
2000,  the  Gannett  program  to  address  the 
changing  needs  of  readers. 
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OfiLE  TV  1NDU5W  aRTNMW  BRteW  PTOUT  TUEiR  RHE  IHCRE^&ES 

^The  beauty  of  an  editorial  cartoon  is 
its  ability  to  cut  through  the  partisan 
rhetoric  to  the  heart  of  an  issue/' 


WBa\ 


Former  karate  instructor  Mike  Thompson's  cartoons 
chop  everything  down  to  size  —  from  Saddam  Hussein 
to  government  spending. 

Based  at  the  Springfield,  III,  State  Journal  Register, 
Thompson's  numerous  awards  include  the  prestigious 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  and  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists'  Locher  Award. 

Thompson's  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  car¬ 
toonists  —  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow, 
Mark  Cullum,  Bob  Correll,  Steve  Kelley,  M.G.  Lord, 


and  Mike  Ramirez  —  are  available  in  our  EDITORIAL 
CARTOON  package.  So  are  our  weekly  NEWSMAKER 
CARICATURES  by  Bob  Correll  and  Mike  Ramirez. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscribing 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your  own 
conclusions,  call  (619)293-1818  for  a  free  sample 
of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package,  available  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
The  one  with  the  draw  on  our  controversial  cartoonists. 


How  today’s  news  executive 
gets  a  headstart  on  the  future. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
Technology  Seminars  for  Newsroom  Managers 


Participants  have  come  from: 

ABC-TV  News 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ANPA) 
Arizona  Republic  (Phoenix) 
Asbury  Park  (NJ)  Press 
Associated  Press 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
The  Boston  Globe 
Capital  Cities/ABC 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
CNN 

DCI  Publishing 
FNN 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Detroit  News 
El  Diario 
La  Prensa  (New  York  City) 
El  Nuevo  Herald 
Gannett  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers 
Group  W  Television 
Hartford  (CT)  Courant 
The  (Everett,  WA)  Herald 
Home  News  (New  Brunswick,  NJ) 
John  Blair  Communications,  Inc. 
Kansas  City  (MO)  Star/Times 
KSL-TV  (Salt  Uke  City,  UT) 
KYW-TV  (Philadelphia.  PA) 
La  Opinion  (Los  Angeles) 
Los  Angeles  Times 
MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 
Milwaukee  Journal 
New  York  Amsterdam  News 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Newsday 
New  York  Times 
News  &  Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) 
Newsweek 
Oakland  (CA)  Tribune 
Orange  County  (CA)  Register 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Record  (Bergen  County,  NJ) 
Respekt  (Czechoslovakia) 
Reuters 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
Seattle  Times 
Tennessean  (Nashville) 
Time  Magazine 
L.S.  News  &  World  Report 
USA  TODAY 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  Washington  Post 
WABC-TV  (New  York  City) 
WCBS-AM  Radio  (New  York  City) 
WNBC-TV  (New  York  City) 
WNYW-TV  (New  York  City) 
WPIX-TV  (New  York  City) 
WWOR-TV  (New  Jersey) 
WXIA-TV  (Atlanta.  GA) 
WXTV-TV  (Secaucus,  NJ) 


Technological  convergence  drives  today’s  newsroom  — 
and  is  recasting  the  role  of  the  newsroom  manager. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  formerly  the 
Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies;  ^nsors  a  two-day 
seminar  for  newsroom  managers  called  “Newsroom 
Technology:  The  Next  Generation.”  The  seminar  provides  a 
broad  overview  of  how  news  executives  can  best  respond 
to  changing  technologies. 

“The  Next  Generation”  draws  speakers  from  the  media 
industries  and  scholars  who  explain  the  issues  and  forecast 
trends  in  newsroom  technology. 

Selected  managers  are  from  newspapers,  newsms^azines, 
television,  news  services  and  other  news  operations  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

News  seminar  sessions  have  included  Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC 
News  rating  the  new  technology-driven  journalism;  Elliot 
Jaspin,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  former  Media  Studies 
Center  Fellow,  on  using  the  personal  computer  as  an 
investigative  tool;  former  Fellow  and  television  producer 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  ID  charting  the  future  course  of  fiber 
optics;  Hal  Buell  of  the  Associated  Press  describing  the 
digitized  darkroom;  and  Kathleen  Criner  of  ANPA  on 
man^g  the  use  of  electronic  databases. 

“The  Next  Generation”  also  has  site  visits  to  major  New 
York  media  organizations  and  hands-on  connections  in  the 
Center’s  Technology  Laboratory,  featuring  more  than  a 
dozen  newsroom  systems. 

“The  Next  Generation”  gives  newsroom  manners  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  explore  today’s  emerging 
technologies  and  prepare  for  tomorrow’s  specialized 


For  more  information  please  contact: 

The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

(Formerly  Gannett  (Center  for  Media  Studies) 

Columbia  University 

2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 
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SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer- 
erK»,  McGuire's  Resort,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 12 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Statewide  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers’  Retreat/ 
Qrculation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg, 
Term. 

13-16 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Hartxir  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Al’s  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  /Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon,  Nev. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

24-26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yalrima,  Wash. 

24- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  &  Resort,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

28- 10/1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Annual  General  Assembly,  The 

Palace  IHotel,  Madrid,  Spain. 

29- 10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 

Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

10 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “ADA  (Americans  with  Disabili¬ 
ties  Act)  and  Your  Newspaper”  Seminar,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Reston,  Va. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Workshop  for  Smaller 
Newspapers,  The  Inn  on  the  Park,  Houston,  Texas. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Training  Designs:  Self-Direct¬ 
ing  Teams,  Conflict  and  Consensus  Management,  Older  Learners— 
Training  and  Retraining"  Seminar,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

18-20 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Features  and  the  Lifestyle  Section" 
Seminar,  The  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20-23 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  Advertising 
Departmenf  Seminar,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  and  Metro  Editors  (under 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

20- 26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under 

75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 24 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Fundamentals  of  Newspaper 

Production"  Seminar,  Technical  arid  Education  Center  of  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Compet¬ 
ing  for  Advertising  Dollars”  Seminar,  The  Palacio  del  Rio  Hotel,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Missouri  Distinguished  Service  Award.  Linda 
Deutsch  of  the  Associated  Press  Los  Angeles  bureau  has 
been  awarded  the  Missouri  Honor  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism.  The  medal,  given  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of  Journalism  for  ca¬ 
reer-long  excellence,  is  one  of  the  oldest  international 
journalism  awards.  Recipients  have  included  David  Brink- 
ley,  John  Chancellor,  Walter  Cronkite,  Winston  Churchill 
and  Helen  Thomas. 

Lesher  honored.  Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  of  the  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times  in  California  and  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
Concord,  Calif.,  for  his  years  of  public  service. 

Mayor  Nancy  Gore  proclaimed  July  4  “Dean  Lesher 
Day”  during  a  municipal  celebration. 

Lesher  for  many  years  has  supported  the  Bay  Area  Kid- 
fest,  the  Concord  Jazz  Festival,  free  pop  concerts  and 
other  events.  Lesher  Communications  also  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  literacy  programs  in  Contra  Costa 
County. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 


By  Thomas  Winship 


Campaign  coverage  ’92 


So  far,  pretty  good. 

That’s  the  New  Curmudgeon’s  very  tentative  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  press  performance  in  the  ’92  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  as  of  an  Aug.  24  deadline.  Volatile  as  this  campaign 
and  our  polyglot  press  are,  the  date  obviously  is  important. 

Anything  looks  good  compared  with  the  way  the  press 
sleepwalked  through  the  ’88  campaign. 

Volume  and  depth  of  courage,  the  yardstick  people  tell 
us,  are  unprecedentedly  high  at  this  stage,  and  that  is  all 
to  the  good. 

No  major  blunders  have  been  committed — nothing  like 
the  press  handling  of  the  so-called  Massachusetts  Mira¬ 
cle,  Willie  Horton,  Boston  Harbor  and  flag  factory  visi¬ 
tations.  Bill  Clinton’s  and  George  Bush’s  “Gennifer”  sto¬ 
ries  are,  of  course,  exceptions  press  moralists  would  just 
as  soon  forget. 

My  favorite  guru  is  the  all-time  presidential  shrink. 
Professor  James  David  Barber  of  Duke  University. 

Though  a  stout  fan  of  the  press  and  its  seminal  role  in 
a  democracy.  Barber  just  barely  gives  the  political  press 
a  “pretty  good”  mark  so  far.  His  words  are  wise. 

“I  do  fear  we  are  getting  a  little  like  the  French  —  too 
much  assertive  thinking  rather  than  providing  enough  in¬ 
formation. 

“Look  at  Time  magazine.  It  used  to  summarize  the 
week’s  happenings.  Now  it’s  too  many  essays.  In  the  uni¬ 
versities,  research  has  yielded  to  sentimentality.” 

The  professor  worries  about  “a  widening  gap”  between 
the  average  American  and  press  handling  of  the  great  is¬ 
sues.  “It  is  because  the  education  of  our  citizens  is  de¬ 
clining,  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  journalists  is  increas¬ 
ing,”  he  says. 

“The  reader  can’t  understand  the  way  the  press  explains 
the  deficit  problem,  so  the  pols  go  to  the  easy  talk  about 
morals,  family  values  and  bedroom  behavior,”  according 
to  Barber. 

Barber  begs  the  press  and  the  academy  to  spend  more 
time  “bringing  out  the  real  information  on  what  is  hap¬ 
pening”  and,  more  important,  doing  it  in  “more  ways  most 
understandable  to  the  average  American.”  He  thinks  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  is  particularly  good  at  writing  “in 
an  accessible  manner.” 

Barber  recalls  monitoring  television  news  under  con¬ 
tract  for  Tom  Brokaw.  “Each  week  I  came  up  with  about 
50  words  used  on  the  air;  words  I  called  ‘bad  words’  be¬ 
cause  most  people  had  no  idea  what  they  meant.” 

Barber  concludes  that  politicians  spend  millions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  only  because  those  guys  know  best  how  to  get 
things  across. 


(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is 
chairman  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Res- 
ton,  Va.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


“Journalists  and  academics  should  spend  more  time 
learning  how  to  make  things  understandable,”  says  the 
good  professor. 

Here  are  more  midterm  warnings  and  suggestions: 

•  Beware  of  creeping  legitimacy.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  dispel  the  possibility  of  another  smoking  bimbo  in  this 
red  hot  campaign.  And  both  the  Gennifer  Flowers  and  Jen¬ 
nifer  Fitzgerald  tales  worked  their  way  into  everyone’s 
home  at  first  via  the  tabloid  press,  then  by  tv,  and  finally 
the  family  newspaper.  No  doubt  the  Fitzgerald  story  would 
have  died  in  the  New  York  tabloids  were  it  not  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  being  on  “live”  CNN  television  the  day  the  story 
broke.  It  progressed  from  the  national  Globe  to  a  network 
show  to  the  legit  press;  that  is  creeping  legitimacy,  and  it 
stinks.  It  should  end  now.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  all 
decent  news  organizations  apply  the  same  reporting  stan¬ 
dards  of  their  own  investigative  efforts  —  satisfaction 
that  the  facts  check  out  —  to  any  campaign  sex  scandals 
before  serving  as  a  mere  conduit  for  an  unchecked  per¬ 
sonal  bombshell  from  a  questionable  source?  Do  fresh  re¬ 
porting.  He  or  she  who  sits  on  that  giant,  unreported  yarn, 
no  matter  how  widely  used,  deserves  a  medal  of  honor. 
Think  about  it,  at  least  until  Nov.  2. 

•  Beware  of  too  much  punditry.  The  art  form  is  running 
wild  in  several  papers  this  season.  Much  of  that  space  and 
energy  would  be  better  utilized  telling  the  customers  what 
voters  think  rather  than  what  a  deskbound  dreamer,  with 
license  to  sway,  wishes  would  happen. 

•  Beware  of  poll-itis.  A  particularly  addictive,  virulent 
strain  is  out  there  this  year  when  the  poll  readings  are  gy¬ 
rating  like  a  barometer  in  hurricane  time.  A  customer  would 
be  better  served  by  more  old-time  regional  reports  with  in¬ 
terviews  and  predictions  from  voters  and  field  experts. 

•  Beware  of  over-hyping  controversy.  Too  often  on  a 
day  when  a  story  doesn’t  hit  us  in  the  face,  some  reporters 
and,  especially,  editors,  create  and  then  over  exaggerate 
a  potential  conflict.  It  is  not  becoming.  Better  to  let  that 
day  pass  without  a  20-second  bite  or  a  byline. 

•  Beware  the  spin  master’s  con  job.  One  thinks  of  the 
diversionary  hate  campaign  in  the  name  of  “family  val¬ 
ues”  (better  than  speeches  on  the  economy  and  jobs)  and 
forked-tongue  utterances  coming  out  of  campaign  camps. 

•  Easiest  of  all,  keep  meticulous  running  score  on  space 
and  play  given  each  candidate.  Loaded  reporting  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  lose  credibility  —  and  readers. 

As  I  say,  so  far  pretty  good. 

P.S.  Let’s  have  it  for  the  seldom  saluted  A.P.  for  its 
bright  and  aggressive  campaign  coverage  this  year,  es¬ 
pecially  John  King,  John  Solomon,  who  broke  the  Ross 
Perot  connection  to  the  Nixon  administration  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  A1  Gore  for  v.p.,  and  Jill  Lawrence,  who  did  a 
great  job  on  the  toughest  of  all  political  stories,  the  party 
platforms. 
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A  legal  minefield 

Employers  beware! 

“Discrimination  complaints  are  likely  to  be  the  bumper  crop  of 
the  1990s,”  wrote  an  important  newspaper  attorney  in  E&P,  Aug. 
1 ,  Page  22.  “The  number  of  public  awareness  laws  protecting  em¬ 
ployees  against  discrimination  are  increasing.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  state  laws  modeled  after  it  are  now  only  a  part  of 
the  legal  minefield  employers  face.” 

Attorney  John  H.  Martin  went  on  to  explain  the  problems  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  now  protects 
employees  over  40  years  of  age  from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age.  The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  providing  remedies  for 
discrimination  against  physically  impaired  persons,  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  two  months  ago.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  for  the  first  time 
puts  the  burden  on  employers  to  justify  disproportionate  per¬ 
centages  of  certain  types  of  employees  in  their  work  force. 

Martin  wrote:  “In  1988,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  published  a  list  of  state  laws  prohibiting  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  include  27  different  protected  categories.  The  list  in¬ 
cluded  state  laws  protecting  employees  against  discrimination 
based  on  political  affiliation  (Washington,  D.C.,  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina  and  Vermont),  public  assistance  (Mississippi  and  N orth 
Dakota),  expunged  juvenile  record  (Ohio  and  Oregon),  weight 
(Michigan)  and  personal  appearance  (Washington,  D.C.).” 

That  describes  the  minefield  pretty  well.  Just  to  add  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  EEOC  has  approved  the  use  of  “testers,”  Martin  wrote, 
who  apply  for  employment  with  no  intention  of  taking  a  job. 

Employers  are  not  helpless  in  these  matters  if  they  know  and 
enforce  their  rights.  Very  few  employers  will  knowingly  violate 
the  law  but  they  have  to  know  the  complexities  they  face,  as 
Martin  described  them.  Then  they  should  establish  operational 
procedures  and  rules  and  abide  by  them.  The  mines  are  not  so 
threatening  when  you  know  where  they  are  planted . 


The  Dingell  Amendment 

Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.)  wants  to  force  newspapers  to  use 
more  recycled  newsprint  by  the  year  2002  than  may  be  produced. 
In  addition,  he  wants  to  force  those  newspapers  which  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  government  mandate  to  print  a  front  page  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  they  are  not,  E&P  pointed  out  July  11.  His  bill,  just  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  is  not 
only  discriminatory  but  probably  unconstitutional. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  the  California  Legislature  back  in  1989 
that  newspapers  be  forced  to  use  50%  recycled  newsprint  by  the 
year 2000,  E&P  pointed  out  there  were  only  eight  recycling  plants 
at  that  time.  “You  can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,”  we  commented. 

The  newsprint  and  newspaper  industries  have  responded  vol¬ 
untarily  to  the  need  for  recycling  paper  so  there  are  now  24  mills 
and  there  will  be  36  by  1994.  This  is  the  only  solution  for  recycling, 
not  government  mandate. 


Charter  Merrrber 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Agrees  and  disagrees  with  Ehrlich 


As  a  former  British  newspaper  ap¬ 
prentice  working  these  last  28  years 
in  the  United  States,  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  piece  “Will  j-school  de¬ 
grees  change  the  face  of  British  news¬ 
papers?”  by  Dan  Ehrlich. 

I  started  work  at  17  on  a  weekly 
newspaper,  with  a  four-year  appren¬ 
ticeship,  covering  everything  in  the 
local-newspaper  book.  I  was  taught 
shorthand  and  —  above  all  —  the  el¬ 
ements  of  news  gathering  and  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines.  After  10  years  in 
British  journalism,  including  Fleet 
Street,  I  moved  to  the  United  States. 

My  daughter,  a  successful  jour¬ 
nalist,  went  to  j-school  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  would  say  she  learned  a  few 
things  before  starting  real  work  that 
I  had  not  at  her  age,  but  in  general  I 
do  not  believe  she  received  any  more 
preparation  for  the  craft  than  I  had 
learning  it  as  I  went  along. 

I  share  Ehrlich’s  bemusement  at 
the  shortsightedness  of  U.S.  ads  for 
editorial  help.  However,  this  Ameri¬ 
can  fixation  on  having  only  college 
graduates  for  almost  any  job  is  totally 
baffling.  It  has  led  to  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  vocational  training  for  many 
trades  and  crafts,  which  we  are  now 
frantically  scrambling  to  re-create. 

I  found  the  Ehrlich  article  com- 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

The  U.S.  government  filed  an  anti¬ 
trust  suit  Aug.  28  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  charging  that  it  has  op¬ 
erated  as  and  is  now  a  monopoly 
which  should  be  compelled  to  supply 
its  news  and  picture  services  to  any 
newspaper  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  The 
AP  board  of  directors  says  it  will  re¬ 
sist  and  plans  for  a  protracted  legal 
fight.  The  complaint  had  been  filed 
by  Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

*  *  * 

The  casualty  list  of  American  war 
correspondents  stood  at  eight  killed, 
three  missing  and  17  wounded  since 
1939  as  the  war  entered  its  fourth 
year.  Fifty-seven  representing  U.S. 
agencies  or  publications  have  been 
interned.  While  a  majority  have  been 
repatriated,  17  are  still  held  by  the  en¬ 
emy. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Sept.  5,  1942 


pletely  in  consonance  with  my  own 
experience.  I  share  the  views  of  some 
of  the  sources  quoted,  to  the  effect 
that  j-school  will  not  produce  better 
journalists  than  those  trained  in  the 
old,  practical  way.  I  am  sure  the  rush 
of  applicants  for  j-schools  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  young  person  in 
Britain  today  to  find  a  job.  The  trend 
is  to  obtain  further  training,  if  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do. 

I  do  not  really  agree  with  Ehrlich 
about  the  need  for  a  degree  in  some- 


It’s  the  sheriff’s  appeal 

Re:  Aug.  1  article,  “California  high 
court  grants  review  of  disclosure  case.” 

Thank  you  for  your  coverage  of  this 
issue  which  has  been  before  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  courts  for  more  than  a  year 
now.  However,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  appellate  court  ruled  in 
favor  of  our  case,  not  against  us  as 
you  reported.  It  is  the  sheriff  who  is 
appealing  to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

The  appellate  court  opinion  upheld 
the  South  Coast  Newspapers  test  and 
indicated  that  our  case  should  go  back 
to  in-camera  proceedings  because  the 
district  court  may  have  allowed  too 
many  records  withheld.  The  appellate 
court  decision  was  extremely  favor¬ 
able  to  those  interested  in  keeping 


thing  else.  I  believe  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  bright  young  man  or  woman 
to  skip  college  altogether,  save  their 
parents  a  colossal  amount  of  money, 
and  train  on  the  job  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  journalist.  I  also  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  the  old  British  train¬ 
ing  method  left  trainees  ill-equipped 
to  handle  specialist  stories.  I  and  my 
fellow  apprentices  did  it  all  the  time 
—  and  I  have  been  doing  it  ever 
since. 

Roger  P.  Smith 
Leesburg,  Va. 


public  records  public. 

Should  the  appellate  court  decision 
be  overturned  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  California  newspapers  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  perform 
their  Fourth  Estate  “watchdog”  func¬ 
tion  over  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  addition  to  the  case  preparation  be¬ 
ing  done  on  our  behalf  by  the  law  firm 
of  Crosby,  Heafey,  Roach  and  May, 
an  amicus  brief  is  currently  being  pre¬ 
pared  which  needs  the  support  of  ev¬ 
ery  California  news  organization. 

Maureen  Saltzer  Brotherton 

(Saltzer  Brotherton  is  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Press  of  Victorville, 
Calif.) 


XViedical  Tribune 
News  Service  makes  our 
weekly  MedLife  section  pos¬ 
sible.  It’s  one  of  the 
best  buys  we’ve  made  in 
a  long  time.” 

—  James  Schembari,  MedLife  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
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The  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  September  26  issue  will  cover  the  up-to-date 
topical  news  of  newspapering  and  also  feature  our  annual  special  pullout 
section,  “Color  in  Newspapers.”  Editorial  content  will  cover  the  effectiveness 
of  spot  and  four-color  advertising,  new  technologies  in  color  reproduction, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  enhance  newspaper  color  capability, 
and  case  histories  of  effective  use  of  editorial  and  advertising  color. 

Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  section.  To  place  your  ad 
in  the  September  26  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  contact  your  local  sales 
representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380.  We  promise  that  it  will 
open  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  colorful  world. 

Publication  Date:  September  26, 1992 
Closing  Dates:  Space:  September  tl,  Copy:  September  16 
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Aftermath  of  Andrew 

Miami  Heraid  manages  not  to  miss  an  edition  foiiowing  the  mass 
destruction  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  but  south  Dade  paper  not  as  iucky 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

When  Hurricane  Andrew  blew  into 
southern  Florida  Aug.  23,  the  storm 
left  an  estimated  50,000  people  home¬ 
less,  three  million  without  power,  and 
approximately  $20  billion  worth  of 
property  damages  in  its  wake. 

It  devastated  the  South  Dade  News 
Leader  in  Homestead,  Fla.,  but  it  did 
not  blow  down  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  twice-weekly  Homestead 
newspaper’ s  building  lost  its  roof.  The 
offices  and  pressroom  were  exten¬ 
sively  damaged  by  water.  The  deliv¬ 
ery  truck  was  found  overturned.  By 
Aug.  27,  none  of  the  editorial  staff  had 
contacted  the  newspaper’ s  office.  The 
few  employees  who  did  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  corporate  offices  re¬ 
ported  their  homes  were  heavily  dam¬ 
aged,  according  to  Sandy  Oppen- 
heimer,  vice  president  at  Calkins 
Newspapers,  Levittown,  Pa.,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  owner. 

Oppenheimer,  an  editor,  two  re¬ 
porters  and  two  photographers  from 
Pennsylvania  were  sent  to  Homestead 
Aug.  28  to  try  and  print  a  paper  by 
Sept.  4.  Several  offers  have  come  from 
area  publishers  to  print  the  paper,  but 
Oppenheimer  said  it  may  be  easier  to 
print  the  paper  in  Pennsylvania  and 
ship  it  down. 


gp[K:ltti9mi  Metals 

THE  BIG  ONE 

Hurricane  of  our  ni^tmares 
is  knocking  at  the  front  door 


^  1 ; 

Q.  £. — .  S.,  j ! 


tions  this  storm  would  bring.” 

Meyers  said  many  Herald  employ¬ 
ees  had  homes  destroyed  in  the  storm, 
and  the  majority  were  without  power. 
On  Aug.  25,  Meyers  said  the  paper 
still  had  not  heard  from  many  em¬ 
ployees. 

On  the  night  the  storm  hit,  Aug.  23, 


The  twice-weekly  Homestead  newspaper’s 
building  lost  its  roof.  The  offices  and  pressroom 
were  extensively  damaged  by  water. 


The  Herald  managed  to  publish 
through  the  storm. 

“It  took  extraordinary  effort,  but 
we  had  a  superb  plan  in  place  which, 
by  and  large,  worked,”  said  Larry 
Meyers,  executive  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  David  Lawrence.  “Even  so,  we 
could  scarcely  anticipate  the  condi- 


350  employees  stayed  in  the  Herald 
building,  sleeping  in  hallways. 

The  Herald  building,  located  on 
Biscayne  Bay,  is  a  six-story  structure 
built  in  1963  to  withstand  250  mph 
winds.  A  part  of  the  roof  was  lost, 
causing  some  leaks  in  the  corporate 
offices  and  a  newsroom.  None  of  the 


reinforced  windows  broke,  but  one 
popped  out. 

Plans  were  being  made  on  Aug.  25 
to  have  employees  who  still  had  homes 
offer  shelter  to  those  without.  As  of 
noon,  Aug.  27,  all  but  33  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  2,300  employees  had 
been  accounted  for.  Of  those  33,  14 
were  vacationing  out  of  the  area.  A 
survey  of  the  staff  found  75  were 
homeless  or  temporarily  homeless. 
The  community  outreach  staff  at  the 
paper  was  matching  employees  who 
had  offered  shelter  with  homeless. 

Donations  of  bedding,  clothing  and 
food  were  being  sought  for  victims 
left  without.  Meyers  said  the  paper 
was  meeting  with  United  Way  and  the 
Salvation  Army  to  use  their  building 
as  distribution  points  for  relief  efforts. 
Food,  clothing,  batteries,  diapers  and 
candles  were  donated  by  Herald  em¬ 
ployees  and  readers  for  distribution 
throughout  the  week,  according  to 
Meyers. 

By  late  Monday,  Aug.  24,  the  pa¬ 
per  learned  that  three  of  1 1  of  its  dis¬ 
tribution  centers  in  Dade  county  were 
destroyed.  One  was  “totally  demol¬ 
ished”  and  two  others  lost  parts  of 
their  roofs. 

“Thousands  of  preprinted  inserts 
were  ruined,”  Meyers  said. 

As  of  Thursday,  Aug.  27,  only  17 
of  the  Herald’ s  1 03  adult  carriers  had 
reported  to  work. 

Lawrence  and  executive  editor 
Doug  Clifton  met  in  south  Dade 
County  on  Friday  morning,  Aug.  28 
to  distribute  the  paper  free  in  the  hard¬ 
est-hit  areas. 

Meyers  said  the  Herald  building 
never  lost  primary  power  during  the 
storm.  Emergency  generators,  which 
run  the  computers,  prepress  and  type¬ 
setting  equipment  were  used  for  part 
of  the  night. 

Although  it  was  not  used  during 
Andrew,  the  Herald  has  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  the  Fort  Lauderdale 

(See  ANDREW  on  page  8) 


Andrew 
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Sun-Sentinel  and  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
if  the  paper  cannot  be  printed  on  Her¬ 
ald  presses. 

The  biggest  problem  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  25,  was  the  city’s  loss  of  water 
pressure.  The  storm  knocked  out  the 
water  pressure  throughout  the  county 
causing  problems  at  the  paper.  The 
Herald  needs  water  in  its  typesetting 
process,  and  to  cool  its  computer  ’  s  cen¬ 
tral  processing  unit.  The  water  needs 
to  get  to  a  holding  tank  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

“We  had  to  rely  on  ingenious  engi¬ 
neering  to  feed  enough  water  to  the 
plate  makers  to  make  enough  plates  to 
publish  the  newspaper,”  Meyers  said. 

The  paper  was  alerted  to  the  storm 
early  enough  to  make  plans  Sunday  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  at  every  level  of 
the  paper,  Meyers  said. 

A  special  early  Monday  edition,  a 
24-page  combined  Herald  and  El 
Nuevo  Herald,  the  paper’s  Spanish  edi¬ 
tion,  was  produced  for  Aug.  24.  The 
ad-free  paper  had  20  pages  printed  in 
English  and  four  in  Spanish.  Those  pa¬ 
pers  were  sent  out  to  as  many  delivery 
points  as  possible  on  Sunday  night  un¬ 
til  winds  forced  trucks  off  the  road. 
Most  of  the  75,000  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  evacuation  shelters  in 
Miami  and  Dade  and  Broward  counties. 

“Those  went  like  hotcakes.  People 


Hurricane  Andrew  tore  through  the  Miami  area  devastating  much  in  its 
path.  The  massive  storm  ripped  up  this  El  Taco  Rico  store  on  U.S.  1  in 
South  Miami.  The  USA  Today  vending  box,  which  is  bolted  to  the  ground, 
remained  standing. 


off  by  the  storm.  Steve  Sumner,  south¬ 
ern  division  vice  president  of  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers,  chartered  a  plane  on 
Aug.  25  to  see  how  the  paper  survived. 

The  building  sustained  no  damage 


The  Herald  building,  located  on  Biscayne  Bay,  is  a 
six-story  structure  built  in  1963  to  withstand  250  mph 
winds.  A  part  of  the  roof  was  lost,  causing  some  ieaks 
in  the  corporate  offices  and  a  newsroom.  None  of  the 
reinforced  windows  broke,  but  one  popped  out. 


were  starving  for  news,”  Meyers  said. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  24,  a  special  28- 
page  edition,  with  22  English  pages 
and  six  Spanish,  was  printed  at  noon 
and  75,000  copies  were  distributed  to 
as  many  regular  delivery  stops  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Florida’ s  west  coast,  lost  part 
of  the  roof  at  its  Marco  Island  office. 
Those  offices  were  flooded,  and  op¬ 
erations  were  moved  to  Naples.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Corbin  Wyant  said  they  were 
lucky,  maintaining  phones  and  power 
throughout  the  storm. 

“The  eye  went  10  miles  further 
south  than  anticipated,  so  that  helped 
us,”  he  said. 

The  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  also 
fared  well,  although  all  phone  lines 
leaving  the  strip  of  islands  were  cut 


since  the  storm  hit  the  area  with  only 
light  rain  and  wind,  Sumner  said. 

Power  was  restored  by  5:45  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Aug.  24.  Power  and  water 


shortages  are  expected,  however,  as 
both  are  supplied  by  the  mainland. 

Water,  piped  down  from  Miami, 
may  be  contaminated,  and  power,  also 
from  Miami,  may  not  be  reliable  due 
to  the  extensive  damage  south  of  the 
city.  Authorities  have  asked  the  pa¬ 
per  to  limit  its  use  of  air-condition¬ 
ing  to  conserve  energy  and  prevent 
brownouts,  according  to  Sumner. 

The  paper  did  not  publish  on  Aug. 
24  due  to  the  evacuation  of  the  area. 
It  did  print  an  edition  late  that  day  for 
Aug.  25,  and  planned  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  through  the  week. 

Communication  may  not  be  re¬ 
stored  for  some  time.  Sumner  said  he 
can  only  reach  the  paper  through  the 
bulletin  board  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire,  but  they  could  not  answer. 


Aftermath  ads 


In  Hurricane  Andrew’s  aftermath, 
Florida  is  already  geared  up  to  rescue 
its  number  one  industry,  tourism. 
Tourism  brings  in  nearly  $29  billion 
a  year. 

The  state  plans  to  take  out  ads  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  to  tell 
potential  visitors  that  south  Florida 
will  soon  be  back  to  normal. 

“We’re  keeping  our  welcome  mat 
out  to  people  who  want  to  come  to  our 
state,”  Greg  Farmer,  Florida’s  secre¬ 
tary  of  commerce  told  USA  Today. 


Local  tourism  offices  have  placed 
ads  prepared  weeks  ago  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  One  says,  “We’re  still  open!” 

State  officials  are  asking  airlines 
and  hotels  in  Florida  to  recommend 
that  visitors  who  had  planned  to  stay 
in  Miami  change  to  another  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  state. 

“Tourism  runs  Florida,  and  the 
state  realizes  tourism  is  its  bread  and 
butter,”  said  Bill  Dodd  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Automobile  Association’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Florida. 
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Andrew’s  effect  on  Louisiana:  siightiy  less  damaging 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Newspapers  in  Louisiana,  which 
was  pummeled  by  Hurricane  Andrew 
on  Aug.  26,  fared  only  slightly  better 
than  their  Florida  neighbors. 

While  wind  howled  for  three  hours 
in  New  Iberia,  La.,  at  the  Daily 
Iberian,  the  business  editor,  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  his  wife  stayed 
in  the  building  during  the  storm.  Most 
of  the  damage  to  the  town’s  single¬ 
family  homes  was  severe  but  not  dev¬ 
astating,  said  publisher  Will  Chap¬ 
man.  Only  one  of  his  employees  was 
left  with  an  uninhabitable  house. 

“It’s  primitive  living,  but  most  can 
stay  in  their  homes.” 

After  the  storm,  the  paper’s  build¬ 
ing  had  “some  leaks”  but  mostly  “cos¬ 
metic”  damage.  Because  the  paper, 
like  its  town,  was  without  power. 
Chapman  said  the  damage  could  not 
be  fully  discerned. 

“When  the  electricity  comes  back 
on,  we’ll  probably  find  some  equip¬ 
ment  may  have  been  damaged,”  Chap¬ 
man  said.  The  pressroom  also  took  in 
water  that  ruined  some  rolls  of  paper. 

Electricity  was  hoped  to  be  restored 


by  Aug.  29.  On  Aug.  27  and  28,  re¬ 
porters  were  working  at  manual  type¬ 
writers  pulled  close  to  windows  for 
the  sunlight.  Candles  and  hurricane 
lamps  filled  the  newsroom.  Chapman 
reported. 

The  Aug.  27  and  28  editions  were 
printed  in  nearby  Lafayette.  By  Fri¬ 
day,  Aug.  28,  four  computer  termi¬ 


Melbourne,  Australia. 

“We’ve  gotten  calls  from  so  many 
other  publishers  offering  equipment, 
people  and  service.  It’s  really  shown 
the  brotherhood  of  the  newspaper 
business,”  he  said. 

Without  power,  no  air  condition¬ 
ing  can  run,  which  Chapman  said  is 
“pretty  needed”  in  Louisiana’s  cli¬ 


The  first  call  the  Iberian  received  after  the  storm  was 
a  customer  wanting  to  start  the  paper. 


nals  were  being  powered  by  a  gener¬ 
ator  and  the  Iberian  was  typesetting 
its  own  pages. 

“We’ ve  got  extension  cords  running 
all  over  the  bui  Iding  to  try  and  get  some 
light  around,”  Chapman  said. 

Remarkably,  Chapman  said,  the 
phones  were  never  knocked  out. 
“Sometimes  its  hard  to  get  a  dial  tone, 
but  we  always  do.” 

He  reported  that  calls  from  people 
looking  for  news  came  in  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  even  as  far  away  as 


mate.  “It’s  a  great  thrill  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  our  cars  right  now  because 
then  we  can  ride  in  the  air  condition¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Most  newspapers  were  trying  to 
find  ways  to  print  due  to  the  lack  of 
news  available  to  readers.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  were  clamoring  for  damage  in¬ 
formation. 

The  first  call  the  Iberian  received 
after  the  storm  was  a  customer  want¬ 
ing  to  start  the  paper. 

(See  LOUISIANA  on  page  33) 


Miami  Herald  publisher  praises  staff 


By  David  Lawrence 

Many  of  you  might  not  know  that 
the  Miami  Herald  was  able  to  publish 
every  single  day  this  past  week,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Extra  edition  just  hours 
after  Hurricane  Andrew  slammed 
ashore. 

It  was  done  under  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  when  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  print  the  paper, 
and  literally  impossible  in  some 
places  to  distribute. 

Yet  most  people  did  get  the  paper. 
I  have  much  pride  in  Herald  people.  I 
want  you  to  know  them. 

Rick  Hirsch  of  our  city  desk  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Herald  early  Sunday 
(Aug.  23)  to  help  organize  our  cover¬ 
age  as  Hurricane  Andrew  bore  down 
on  south  Florida.  He  and  many  others 
worked  deep  into  the  night.  By  4:30 
a.m.  it  was  clear  that  the  full  force  of 
the  storm  would  hit  south  Dade.  That 
is  home  to  Rick  Hirsch  and  hundreds 
of  other  Herald  staff  members. 

The  next  few  hours  brought  the 
news  that  the  storm  had  devastated  the 
Country  Walk  subdivision.  Not  know¬ 
ing  whether  his  home  was  among  the 
destroyed,  Rick  worked  through  the 
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David  Lawrence 

day  helping  to  produce  our  Extra  edi¬ 
tion  and  then  start  on  the  next  day’s 
paper.  Finally,  at  5  p.m.,  he  said,  “Y ou 
know.  I’m  not  sure  I  even  have  a  home. 
Would  you  mind  if  I  checked  it  out?” 

A  few  hours  later,  we  heard  from 
Rick.  His  home  was  a  total  loss. 


In  the  35  years  since  I  wrote  my 
first  newspaper  article,  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  story  that  hit  so  close  to 
everyone’s  home.  The  tragedies  that 
we  cover  almost  always  are  suffered 
by  someone  else. 

This  one:  We  covered  the  story  — 
and  took  the  pictures,  edited  the  copy, 
sold  the  ads,  ran  the  presses,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  paper  —  while  so  many 
Herald  people  were  themselves  hurt¬ 
ing. 

Just  to  locate  many  of  our  2,343 
employees  took  days.  We  have  still 
not  found  everyone.  Among  us  are 
people  with  homes  destroyed,  people 
in  temporary  living  arrangements, 
people  who  need  food  and  water  and 
clothing.  Eight  percent  of  our  people 
in  circulation  lost  their  homes;  many 
lost  cars.  Yet  we  published  every  sin¬ 
gle  day,  overcoming  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  problems,  and  were  able 
to  deliver  to  most  still-standing  homes 
even  in  the  hardest-hit  areas. 

Thus  far,  we  seem  to  be  all  alive. 
For  some  it  was  a  close  call.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Oscar  Herrera,  an  artist  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  had  to  hide  his  two  children 
in  kitchen  cabinets  as  the  roof  of  his 
(See  PRAISE  on  page  33) 


Ads  via  satellite  cut  through  post-hurricane  obstacles 

AD/SATs  *Ads  From  Anywhere’ a  success  in  Florida,  Louisiana 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Hurricane  Andrew  wreaked  tremen¬ 
dous  damage,  but  it  also  blew  in  some 
newspaper  advertisements  to  the  areas 
it  pummeled. 

Through  the  AD/SAT  satellite  net¬ 
work,  several  insurance  companies 
and  retailers  got  messages  out  to  their 
customers  and  employees. 

None  of  the  satellite  dishes  that  re¬ 
ceive  the  ads  were  damaged  in  the 
storm,  said  Gene  Rooney,  AD/SAT 
vice  president.  Thus  the  network  was 
able  to  send  ads  immediately  to 
Florida  papers  such  as  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel, 
the  West  Palm  Beach  Post,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

The  Times-Picayune  received  ads 
for  some  smaller  papers  in  its  area  that 
were  hit  hard  by  Andrew,  such  as  the 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  the  Lafayette 
Advertiser,  the  Morgan  City  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  and  Franklin  Banner-Tribune. 

Through  papers  affiliated  with  the 
network,  several  Florida  papers  not 
on-line  were  also  able  to  receive  ads: 
the  Boca  Raton  News,  Fort  Meyers 
News-Press,  Melbourne’s  To¬ 

day,  Naples  Daily  News  and  Diario 
Las  Americas  in  Miami. 

All  of  the  transmissions  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  Robin  Harring¬ 
ton  at  AD/SAT,  who  said  they  were 
“extremely  busy”  after  the  storm. 

Insurance  companies  led  the  way, 
transmitting  ads  the  day  after  Andrew 
hit.  Most,  like  Prudential  Securities, 
Continental  Insurance  and  Aetna  listed 
emergency  800  telephone  numbers. 
Continental  listed  an  address  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  storm  office  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

GM  AC  Financial  Services  told  vic¬ 
tims  through  its  ad  not  to  worry  if  the 
hurricane  has  made  it  difficult  to  make 
payments,  and  listed  a  number  to  call. 

Retailers,  such  as  Macy  ’  s  and  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  were  preparing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  ads  two  days  after  the  storm. 
Rooney  said  the  retailers  needed  to  as¬ 
sess  if  they  would  still  be  open. 

Bloomingdale’s  used  its  ad  to  con¬ 
tact  Florida  employees  and  customers 
about  the  status  of  area  stores.  The  re¬ 
tailer  also  listed  various  disaster  hot 
lines,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  police 
and  rumor  control. 

Macy’s  invited  customers  to  their 
Florida  stores  to  buy  housewares, 
clothing  and  necessities. 

Burger  King  restaurants,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Miami,  ran  an  ad  in  the 
Miami  Herald  to  tell  employees  to 


Aetna 
wants  to 
help  you 
weather 
the  storm. 


IT  yw  AMI  an  AcM  ndividuil  Gfe  inHnnce  pokey, 
yw  HM*  be  fcr  «i  empmey  fan  totljOCKI 
Cal  jnura^nt  fardittifa. 

Wei  (fa  rafydng  cn  to  hdp  you  Madmht  atnna. 


Macy’s 
is  here 
to  help 

Macy’s  Aventura  and 
Plantation  are  offering 
immediate  special 
assistance  to 
those  of  you  affected 
by  Hurricane  Andrew 

We  have  what  you  need 

We’ve  set  up  emergency  services  desks  at  our 
Aventura  and  Plantation  stores  fx  your  convenience. 
Come  into  the  store  to  find  the  thii^  you  need. 

Qodiing,  Housewares,  Home  Rimishii^. 
We’ll  defer  billii^  and  finance  charges  based  on 
your  personal  needs  on  purchases  made 
now  through  September  7. 

Emergency  Credit  Assistance 

If  you  have  an  account  with  us, 
we  can  raise  your  credit  limit* 

If  you  are  not  already  a  Macy’s  Charge  Customer, 
you  may  qualify  for  instant  credit* 

Our  Customer  Services  Ofike 
will  cash  your  personal  check  ftM-  up  to  $500. 

We’re  standing  by 

Call  our  special  Macy’s  consultants  if  you  can’t 
get  to  dw  store.  They  can  shc^  for  you  and  arrai^ 
for  delivery  at  no  charge  in  affected  areas. 

In  Aventura,  (305)  937-5377;  in  HantatkMt 
(305)  370-5263.  Call  weekdays  and  Saturdays 
10am  to  9pm,  SuiKlays  lOam  to  6pm. 

nraevs 

WE-REABUrrOFYOJRUFE  / 


None  of  the  AD/SAT  satellite  dishes  that  receive  the  ads  at  newspapers 
in  Florida  and  Lousiana  were  damaged  in  the  storm.  This  enabled  advertis¬ 
ers  to  get  important  messages  to  people  in  the  pummeled  areas.  The  Aetna 
ad  (above  left)  was  sent  to  the  Miami  Herald  via  satellite  on  Aug.  25,  the 
Burger  King  ad  (lower  left)  was  sent  to  the  Herald  on  Aug.  26  and  the 
Macy’s  ad  was  sent  to  the  Herald  and  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  on 
Aug.  27. 


IQ  All  ourger  Mng  uorporaiion  tmpioyees; 


FOLLOWING  THE  HURRICANE 
WE  ARE  WORKING  HARD  TO  REESTABLISH 
EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  AS  A  FIRST 
TASK  IN  THE  RECOVERY  PROCESS. 


•  A  deuifad  mestaie  hem  Bany  GMoitt.  Oiief  Executive  Officer  o 
be  head  oa  14«.»Mas  Pleae  caD  at  lew  twice  a  day. 


•  It  ii  expected  tha  oa  Ridqr  a  lenfmay  voicefBail  syaon  will  be 
raahbthedfaatBweyenptoyeesapoaiiMe.  Detailt  win  be  gives 
aattaeabovel  MOaunbers.  More  deiab  win  foOow  ia  (be 
Mlaal  BeraU  or  year  local  radio  staioa. 


keep  updated  through  an  800  number. 

About  25  ads  were  transmitted  that 
related  to  the  hurricane,  Rooney  said. 

The  satellite  network  has  been  in 
place  since  1987,  but  only  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  its  “Ads  From  Anywhere” 
program  has  it  been  used  extensively 
in  crises. 

Aetna  Insurance  has  established  a 


phone  link  with  AD/SAT  this  year  so 
that,  in  emergency  situations,  they  can 
place  ads  in  affected  areas,  Rooney 
said. 

This  past  year,  the  network  has 
been  used  to  get  advertising  messages 
to  customers  after  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
fires  and  a  hailstorm  in  the  Midwest, 
according  to  Rooney. 
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Gwinnett  Daily  News  ciosing  did  not  surprise  many 

Observers  say  expansion  outside  traditionai  market  was  fatai  mistake 


By  Russell  Shaw 

The  recent  decision  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  to  close  its  55,745- 
circulation  Daily  News  in  the  Atlanta 
suburb  of  Duluth,  Ga.,  did  not  come 
as  a  complete  shock  to  many. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Gwinnett 
Daily  News,  the  paper  was  bought  for 
a  reported  $90  million  by  the  Times 
Co.  in  1987.  The  Daily  News  moved 
into  an  ultramodern  $40  million  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  January  1990.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  it  dropped  “Gwinnett”  from  its 
nameplate  and  started  a  Metro  Atlanta 
edition  that  was  distributed  in  more 
than  1,000  vending  boxes  throughout 
most  of  the  Atlanta  area. 

Some  foresaw  a  “Newsday  South” 
type  of  situation,  in  which  a  histori¬ 
cally  suburban  daily  invades  the  turf 
of  a  more  established  urban-based 
competitor. 

The  Daily  News  measurably  in¬ 
creased  its  coverage  of  the  city  of  At¬ 
lanta  and  its  closer-in  suburbs,  but  the 
market  did  not  embrace  its  unfamil¬ 
iar  new  status  as  somewhat  of  a  two- 
newspaper  town. 

Bearing  this  out,  the  Metro  Edition 
never  developed  the  circulation  base 
that  would  be  attractive  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  Less  than  10,000  of  the  Daily 
News’  circulation  was  outside  its  an¬ 
cestral  base  in  the  fast-growing  At¬ 
lanta  suburb  of  Gwinnett  County, 
where  it  was  founded  as  a  weekly  in 
1858  and  became  a  daily  in  1965. 

“The  problem  was  that  we  could  not 
get  the  kind  of  rates  for  advertising 
that  would  disperse  some  profits,” 
said  Daily  News  editor  James  Osteen. 

Times  Co.  president  Walter  Matt¬ 
son  said  in  a  statement  that  after  it  was 
determined  that  the  Daily  News  had 
“no  hope”  of  showing  a  profit,  it  was 
offered  some  40  potential  buyers  but 
received  no  takers.  He  said  that  after 
a  buyer  could  not  be  secured,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  to  shut  the  paper 
and  sell  its  offices,  equipment  and 
subscriber  lists  to  Atlanta-based  Cox 
Enterprises  rather  than  sustain  con¬ 
tinued  losses.  Cox  owns  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

Atlanta-area  newspaper  people  and 
Wall  Street  analysts  alike  see  the  logic 
in  the  decision. 

“It  looked  like  a  no-win  situation. 


(Shaw  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


^  A  new  side  of  the  Sion 


Times  Ca  announces  Dailv  News  to  close 


DeadlyAndrew  I 
churns  a  path 
toLouisim 


Iran  warned  afpimiit 
.  SruAsbuws  Americi  expRatii^allM  |rfan 


j  ■SSr"'***  i  nocOzricandHjLrricT' 


Daily  News 

Cash  was  flowing  out  of  there  and  they 
didn’t  see  a  decent  return,  so  being 
fairly  conservative  people,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  cleared  the  decks  by 
cutting  their  losses,”  said  Mary  Ann 
Winter,  a  newspaper  analyst  who 
tracks  the  Times  Co.  for  Brown  Broth¬ 
ers  Harriman  in  New  York. 

A  common  thought  expressed  here 
was  that  the  losses  and  resultant  clo¬ 


“The  demise  is  unfortunate,  but  it 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  attempts 
to  become  a  metrowide  newspaper 
rather  than  any  decline  in  support 
from  advertisers  and  readers  in  their 
home  base  of  Gwinnett  County,” 
Grimes  added. 

Grimes’  \  9S5hook,The  Last  Lino¬ 
type  —  The  story  of  Georgia  and  Its 
Newspapers  Since  World  War  11,  is 
considered  the  authoritative  work  in 
the  field. 

“Because  of  the  price  the  Times  Co. 
paid  for  the  paper,  going  outside 
Gwinnett  were  intentions  that  were 
known  from  day  one,”  said  Gwinnett 
Home  Weekly  co-publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  David  Still,  whose 
10,500-paid-circulation  weekly  had 
competed  with  the  Daily  News  since 
1970. 

“If  they  would  have  just  stayed  in 
Gwinnett  they  would  have  stayed 
alive.  Yet  when  they  went  outside 
Gwinnett,  they  lost  their  identity,” 
added  Still,  whose  newspaper  is  now 
the  only  freestanding,  general-in¬ 
terest  news  publication  in  this  fast 
growing,  increasingly  cosmopolitan 
county  of  375,000  people. 

The  Times  Co.  paper  and  its  much 
smaller,  locally  owned  weekly  rival 
have  clashed  before.  More  than  two 
years  ago  Gwinnett  County  govern¬ 
ment  moved  its  lucrative,  $500,000 
annual  legal-advertising  account 


"The  demise  is  unfortunate,  but  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  attempts  to  become  a  metrowide 
newspaper  rather  than  any  decline  in  support  from 
advertisers  and  readers  in  their  home  base  of  Gwinnett 
County,”  Grimes  added. 


sure  might  have  been  preventable  if 
the  Daily  News  had  completely  stayed 
within  its  historically  profitable 
Gwinnett  base. 

“Until  its  purchase  by  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
as  evidenced  by  the  high  price  the 
Times  paid  for  it,  “was  probably  the 
most  successful  of  Atlanta’s  subur¬ 
ban  daily  papers,”  said  Millard 
Grimes,  owner  of  the  10,400-daily- 
circulation  Rockdale  Citizen  of  Con¬ 
yers,  Ga.,  another  suburb  just  outside 
Atlanta. 


from  the  Daily  News  to  the  Home 
Weekly. 

This  was  done,  county  officials  said, 
because  a  state  law  requires  that  county 
legal  notices  be  published  in  the  county 
seat.  When  the  Daily  News  moved 
from  its  headquarters  in  the  Gwinnett 
County  seat  of  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  to 
its  new  plant  in  Duluth,  Ga.,  county 
officials  awarded  the  account  to  the 
Home  Weekly. 

Gwinnett’s  only  remaining  daily 
voice  is  the  seven-day  Gwinnett  Ex- 
(See  GWINNETT  on  page  34) 
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Average  pay  for  reporters  declines 

NAA  survey  shows  pay  for  reporters  with  one  to  four  years’ 
experience  feii  6.4%  over  the  previous  year 


By  George  Garneau 

The  average  reporter  is  a  little 
poorer  this  year,  according  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  survey. 

While  salaries  rose  modestly  last 
year  for  most  occupations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business — with  higher  titles 
generally  reaping  higher  raises — pay 
for  those  who  put  the  news  in  news¬ 
papers  actually  dropped  last  year  on 
average,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  annual 
salary  survey. 

Base  pay  for  reporters  with  one  to 
four  years’  experience  decreased  on 
average  6.4%,  to  $30,8 16,  the  survey 
reports. 

That  compares  with  base  pay  in¬ 
creases  over  3%  for  publishers  and 
5%  for  top  advertising  executives. 

“That  is  a  tragedy,”  said  Charles 
Dale,  international  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  “That’s  a  hell  of  a 


the  salary  average. 

Papers  with  large  staff  cuts  that 
dropped  from  newspaper  payrolls 
some  of  the  industry  ’  s  best-paid  jour¬ 
nalists  included  major  metros  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Times,  Baltimore  Sun,  New  York 
Daily  News.  In  addition,  major  papers 
in  Little  Rock,  Dallas,  and  San  Diego 
shut  down  or  folded  afternoon  edi- 

See  related  story  on  Page  18. 

tions,  also  idling  experienced  re¬ 
porters. 

“We  are  losing  more  and  more  of 
the  qualified  reporters  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  Dale  said. 

John  Blodger,  NAA  vice  presi¬ 
dent/labor  relations,  said  that  results 
could  have  been  affected  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  big  papers  responding 
to  the  survey  this  year.  He  defended 


'7  sure  think  the  heart  and  soul  of  newspapers  is 
journalism,  and  to  forego  reporters  and  give  other 
folks  raises,  it  seems  like  something  is  badly  out  of 
whack.” 


way  to  preserve  our  trade,  isn’t  it? 

“It’s  bad  enough  that  there  aren’t 
many  jobs  in  the  industry  anymore 
.  .  .  that  the  industry  is  losing  people, 
but  the  fact  is  that,  as  the  pay  contin¬ 
ues  to  degenerate,  the  people  who 
make  the  industry  work  aren’t  going 
to  be  around  ....  It’s  nauseating.” 

However,  newspaper  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives,  who  use  the  survey  in  deter¬ 
mining  pay  scales  at  newspapers 
around  the  country,  questioned  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Vice  presidents  for  human  re¬ 
sources  at  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  companies  saw  no  declines  in  re¬ 
porting  salaries  at  Gannett  and  Knight- 
Ridder  papers.  They  instead  pointed 
to  nearly  across-the-board  salary  in¬ 
creases  averaging  3%  to  4%,  consis¬ 
tent  with  most  job  titles  in  the  survey. 

According  to  the  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  explanation:  As  newspapers 
reduced  payrolls  during  a  two-year 
recession,  reporters  with  higher  sal¬ 
aries  took  buyouts  or  early  retirement 
and  were  replaced  by  less  experienced 
reporters  at  lower  salaries,  reducing 


the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  saying  the 
industry  has  changed  dramatically 
through  downsizing,  filling  openings 
at  lower  wages,  job  buyouts  and  news¬ 
paper  closings. 

Last  year’s  survey  showed  re¬ 
porters’  salaries  rose  9%  to  $32,934. 

The  $30,906  average  salary  this 
year  includes  salaries  ranging  from 
$1 1,000  to  $88,800.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  senior  reporters,  over  five  years’ 
experience,  or  rookies. 

The  average  top  minimum  wage  for 
reporters  under  Guild  contract  is 
$35,883. 

An  exact  comparison  of  papers  re¬ 
porting  in  both  1091  and  1992  surveys 
showed  experienced  reporters  earn¬ 
ing  0.4%  more  last  year. 

The  survey  included  responses 
from  512  dailies,  about  one-third  of 
the  industry. 

Robert  Picard,  who  studies  media 
economics  and  teaches  communica¬ 
tions  at  California  State  University, 
Fullerton,  said  the  drop  in  average  re¬ 
porting  wages  was  simply  the  work  of 


free  market  economics:  When  plant 
closings  and  staff  cuts  leave  labor  sup¬ 
plies  high  and  demand  low,  the  price 
of  labor  drops. 

With  a  surplus  of  reporters  in  the 
market,  employers  have  less  incen¬ 
tive  to  increase  pay  for  reporters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Picard.  They  reason: 
“Where  are  they  [reporters]  going  to 
go?” 

Adjusting  to  the  hobbled  economy 
and  low  demand  for  advertising,  the 
newspaper  industry  has  shed  over 
20,000  jobs  in  the  last  two  years, 
Blodger  said. 

Because  most  newspapers  are  op¬ 
erating  with  smaller  staffs,  “people 
are  trying  to  do  more  with  less,”  he 
said. 

“It  sounds  like  something  is 
wrong,”  said  David  Lawrence,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  when  told  of  the 
statistical  drop  in  reporters’  pay.  He 
insisted  the  Herald’s  reporting 
salaries  did  not  decline. 

“I  sure  think  the  heart  and  soul  of 
newspapers  is  journalism,  and  to 
forego  reporters  and  give  other  folks 
raises,  it  seems  like  something  is 
badly  out  of  whack,”  he  said. 

Mary  Jean  Connors,  Knight-Ridder 
Inc. ’ s  vice  president/human  resources, 
expressed  surprise  that  reporters’ 
salaries  dropped  and  questioned  the 
survey’s  methods.  She  said  raises  at 
Knight  Ridder  papers  were  figured  in¬ 
dependently  but  at  about  4%. 

While  pay  declined  for  experienced 
reporters,  according  to  the  survey,  en¬ 
try-level  reporters  saw  their  pay  rise 
2.1%  last  year  to  $21,183,  according 
to  exact  comparisons  of  papers  re¬ 
porting  in  both  years. 

“That  really  isn’t  saying  very 
much,  when  you  consider  qualified 
secretaries  are  making  that  kind  of 
money,”  said  Dale,  who  accused 
newspaper  executives  of  paying  only 
“lip  service”  to  the  need  to  raise  news¬ 
room  salaries. 

Pay  raises  were  bigger  for  man¬ 
agers  in  newspaper  business  offices 
and  newsrooms,  the  survey  found. 

Using  comparisons  of  newspapers 
reporting  in  both  years — as  opposed 
to  overall  industry  averages  in  both 
years — the  survey  reports  that  base  pay 
rose  faster  for  top  newspaper  man- 
[ See  Pay  on  page  34 ) 
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NAA  advises  newspapers  to  lobby 


The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  is  advising  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  lobby  their  congressional 
representatives  to  oppose  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  require  large  news¬ 
papers  to  use  set  amounts  of  recycled 
newsprint. 

Sponsored  by  Rep.  John  Dingell 
(D-Mich.),  chairman  of  the  House  En¬ 
ergy  and  Commerce  Committee,  the 
amendment  to  a  solid  waste  re-au¬ 
thorization  bill,  H.R.  3865,  requires 
newspapers  over  200,000  circulation 
to  use  newsprint  containing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35%  recycled  fiber  by  1995, 
50%  by  the  year  2002. 

The  amendment  would  require  vi¬ 
olators  to  pay  fines  and  to  print  on 
their  front  pages  that  they  are  break¬ 
ing  the  law. 

In  a  memo  to  members,  NAA  chief 


lobbyist  John  F.  Sturm  says  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  raise  the  price  of  old  news¬ 
papers,  making  it  harder  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  buy  recycled  newsprint  and 
increasing  its  price  dramatically. 

“Particularly  hard-hit  will  be  the 
newspapers  in  the  27  states  that  either 
have  state  laws  or  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  which  already  require  them  to 
use  a  prescribed  volume  of  recycled 
newsprint,”  Sturm  says. 

He  urges  publishers  to  meet  with 
members  of  Congress  during  their  re¬ 
cess  and  urge  them  to  reject  the 
amendment.  The  bill  could  face  a 
House  vote  after  Labor  Day. 

Sturm  also  advised  publishers  to 
lobby  against  bills  that  would  limit 
tobacco  advertising  and  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  a  newspaper’s  goodwill  as¬ 
sets. 


NAAsaysan  amendment  proposed 
by  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.)  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  intent  of  HR  1 1  to  remove 
the  distinction  between  good  will  and 
other  intangibles,  such  as  subscriber 
lists. 

An  amendment  by  Sen.  Tom 
Harkin  (D-Iowa)  to  another  bill  would 
limit  tax  deductions  for  the  cost  of  to¬ 
bacco  advertising. 

NAA  argues  that  the  amendment 
“sets  a  precedent  for  future  efforts  to 
deny  or  limit”  deductions  for  legal  but 
unpopular  products.  Though  tobacco 
contributes  less  than  1  %  of  newspaper 
ad  revenue,  NAA  says  “it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  direct  and  imper¬ 
missible  assault  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  than  the  use  of  the  government’ s 
tax  authority  to  favor  the  advertising 
of  one  product  over  another.” 


Survey:  Juries  hiking  libel  penalties 


Jury  awards  to  libel  plaintiffs  are 
soaring  into  outer  space,  says  a  report 
by  the  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  media-supported  group. 

Juries  raised  the  average  libel 
award  to  $9  million  in  1 990-9 1 ,  while 
the  mean  verdict  rose  to  $  1 .5  million, 
LDRC  said  in  study  of  libel  awards 
over  the  last  decade. 

The  study  found  libel  awards  at  an 
all-time  high  in  the  last  two-year  pe¬ 
riod — six  times  what  juries  awarded 
to  libel  plaintiffs  over  the  preceding 
decade,  when  awards  averaged  $1.5 
million. 

Median  jury  awards  soared  750% 
to  $1.5  million,  from  the  decade  av¬ 
erage  of  $200,000. 

“This  is  not  the  first  LDRC  report 
to  disclose  disquieting  trends  in  me¬ 
dia  libel  litigation,”  said  the  New 
"V  ork-based  group’ s  general  counsel, 
Henry  R.  Kaufman,  “but  it  is  clearly 
the  most  important  and  the  most  trou¬ 
bling.” 

He  said  the  report  of  1 2  years  of  li¬ 
bel  cases  confirms  that  frequent  losses 
in  jury  trials  and  soaring  damage 
awards  “have  unfortunately  become 
permanent  fixtures  on  the  media  libel 
scene.” 

The  group  found  other  troubling 
trends  in  the  last  two  years:  More  than 
one  in  four  jury  verdicts  exceeded  $  1 0 
million,  compared  with  2%  in  the 
1980s;  three  of  five  awards  exceeded 
$  1  million,  compared  with  one  in  four 
earlier;  punitive  damages  (to  punish 


rather  than  compensate  for  “injury”  to 
reputation)  were  awarded  in  three  out 
of  four  successful  libel  suits,  up  from 
57  %  over  the  decade;  the  average  puni¬ 
tive  award  soared  to  $8.2  million,  from 
$1.5  million  in  the  ’80s;  the  median 
punitive  awardjumped  1 ,250%  to  $2.5 
million. 

The  study  confirmed  that  media 
companies  rarely  win  when  a  libel 
case  goes  to  a  jury.  While  the  media 
won  only  26.3%  of  libel  trials  in  the 


The  average  damages 
actually  collected  by 
libel  plantiffs  averaged 
$259,000,  or  18%  of  the 
initial  award. 


’80s,  they  won  27.6%  of  cases  at  trial 
in  1990-91. 

There  were  signs  of  relief  for  the 
media,  however.  Media  defendants 
fared  better  in  trials  at  which  judges 
decide  cases.  Judges  ruled  for  the  me¬ 
dia  in  66.7%  of  libel  trials  in  the  last 
two  years,  up  from  52.6%  during  the 
’80s. 

The  media  also  improved  their  suc¬ 
cess  rate  on  appeals.  Over  the  last 
decade  53.1%  of  verdicts  were  re¬ 
versed  and  17%  were  reduced.  Only 
58  of  167  libel  awards,  or  34.7%,  were 
finally  affirmed  and  paid. 


The  average  award  actually  col¬ 
lected  by  libel  plaintiffs  averaged 
$259,000,  or  18%  of  overage  initial 
award. 

The  report  is  troubling,  Kaufman 
said,  because  it  “suggests  no  appar¬ 
ent  limit  to  the  endemic  excesses  of 
mega-jury  awards  that  have  already 
had  grave  impact  on  all  aspects  of  me¬ 
dia  libel  litigation.”  He  said  the  trend 
amounts  to  a  long-term  effort  by  ju¬ 
ries  and  plaintiffs  to  impose  “a  mas¬ 
sive  tax  on  the  small  fraction  of  me¬ 
dia  publications  unlucky  enough  to 
fall  through  the  net”  of  generally  fa¬ 
vorable  pretrial  ruling. 

Over  a  decade  the  “tax”  in  the  form 
of  jury  verdicts  added  up  to  nearly 
$250  billion  against  just  150  media 
defendants. 

He  called  for  abolishing  or  limit¬ 
ing  punitive  damages  in  libel  cases. 

The  report  is  available  from  LDRC 
at  404  Park  Ave.  South,  16th  Floor, 
New  York,N.Y.,  10016. 


Fax  edition 

The  Pantograph  of  Bloomington, 
111.,  has  introduced  a  fax  edition  and 
a  business  newsletter. 

“Panta-FAX”  is  distributed  daily 
to  400  local  businesses.  The  edition, 
which  is  advertiser-supported  and 
free  to  subscribers,  includes  features 
such  as  news  highlights,  a  daily  cal¬ 
endar  of  events  and  a  weather  report. 
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Beginning  of  a  ‘great  adventure’ 

Newspaper  co-op  execs  feel  merger  of  associations  will  bring 
their  category  into  the  newspaper  industry  mainstream 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  co-op  and  vendor  development 
sales  council  (formerly  Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-op  Network  or  NA- 
CON)  drew  approximately  128  mem¬ 
bers  to  New  York,  Aug.  9- 1 2  for  the 
first  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  council  meetings. 

“Doors  are  open  to  us  like  never  be¬ 
fore,”  said  Mike  Busse,  council  chair¬ 
man  and  new  business  development 
group  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Standing  behind  a  podium  and 
raising  his  voice  to  an  evangelical 
tone,  he  told  the  co-op  advertising  be¬ 
lievers,  “We  are  about  to  begin  a  great 
adventure.” 


Busse  praised  the  merger  that  cre¬ 
ated  NAA  because  of  the  benefits, 
mainly  financial,  reaped  by  NACON 
becoming  an  NAA  council. 

Busse,  although  now  won  over  as 
an  NAA  believer,  had  a  “very  anxious 
view  of  the  merger”  when  he  first 
learned  of  the  plans. 

“NACON  was  mine  and  I  had  to 
have  control  over  it.  I  believed  that  it 
was  my  industry  and  I  knew  it  best,” 
he  told  the  attendees. 

Then  he  realized  the  benefits  NAA 
could  bring. 

“I  had  complained  for  years  that 
NACON  was  not  in  the  mainstream  of 
newspaper  thinking.  I  wanted  to  ele¬ 
vate  co-op  in  thinking  to  the  same  level 
as  national  and  retail  advertising.” 

Busse  realized  that  NAA  could  break 
down  the  boundaries  between  the 
groups  that  no  one  had  wanted  to  over¬ 
come.  The  boundaries  were  a  problem 
for  co-op  managers  who  often  put  to¬ 
gether  programs  that  crossed  into  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  domains. 

Like  a  poor,  misunderstood  rela¬ 
tion,  NACON  had  never  gotten  more 
than  a  passing  nod  from  publishers  or 
the  other  marketing  organizations. 


Because  co-op  is  not  easily  defined  in 
the  traditional  newspaper  advertising 
categories,  the  co-op  managers  often 
found  themselves  reiterating  what  it 
is  they  do. 

Now  with  NAA’s  resources  behind 
them,  the  council  is  producing  an  ed¬ 
ucation  video  for  the  other  councils 
and  publishers  to  show  how  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  works. 

Co-op  advertising  works  by  coor¬ 
dinating  funds  given  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  funds  that  retailers  provide. 
The  most  common  are  the  ads  that  list 
several  local  stores  that  stock  a  na¬ 
tional  product.  Traditionally,  co-op 
advertising  programs  will  give  the  re¬ 
tailer  advertising  monies  contingent 


upon  a  set  amount  of  stock  ordered. 
For  example,  for  every  watch  a  jew¬ 
eler  stocks,  he  will  get  5%  of  its  worth 
for  advertising  from  the  watchmaker. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  this.  It’s 
possible  to  reach  the  publishers  now 
through  NAA,”  said  Jill  Mackey,  co¬ 
op  advertising  sales  supervisor  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  Mackey 
will  oversee  production  of  the  video. 

NAA  also  brings  to  NACON  re¬ 
sources  that  were  impossible  for  the 
200-member  group  to  garner  on  their 
own.  With  over  1,000  members,  au¬ 
dio  and  video  presentation  equipment, 
publishing  facilities,  and  a  full  bank 
account,  NAA  is  NACON’s  sugar 
daddy,  fulfilling  every  wish. 

What  other  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  took  for  granted,  NACON  did 
without.  This  conference  had  over¬ 
head  projectors,  slide  shows,  televi¬ 
sion  presentations,  and  someone  to 
work  the  “stage”  lights.  Co-op  man¬ 
agers  were  living  high  on  the  hog. 

NAA  executives  have  told  Busse 
they  would  be  willing  to  fund  a  moti¬ 
vational  speaker  for  future  conferences. 

“All  of  our  dreams,  they  can  do,” 
Busse  told  council  members. 


“With  the  merger,  we’re  now  on 
the  same  level  with  retail  and  national 
advertising,”  said  Larry  Stewart,  co¬ 
op  advertising  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

In  today’s  advertising  climate 
where  traditional  revenue  sources 
have  dried  up,  co-op  advertising  is 
getting  some  long-denied  respect  and 
attention. 

“Co-op  advertising  is  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge.  You  are  an  innovative,  for¬ 
ward-thinking  group,”  said  Cathleen 
Black,  NAA  president  and  CEO. 
Black  spoke  to  the  conference  atten¬ 
dees  on  Aug.  12. 

NAA  fully  supports  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  efforts.  Black  said,  and  co-op 
managers  “will  be  rightfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  brought  into  the  fold.” 

“You  will  have  a  voice  in  NAA,” 
Black  assured  the  group. 

As  the  lines  blend  between  national 
and  retail  advertising,  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  managers  are  in  touch  with  the 
sensibilities  of  those  advertisers. 
Black  commented. 

“You  have  mastered  the  art  of  col¬ 
oring  outside  the  lines,”  she  told  them. 

Next  year’s  conference  will  be  held 
jointly  with  the  classified  council  in 
January  in  Las  Vegas.  It  is  being 
planned  to  coincide  with  a  consumer 
electronics  trade  show.  Dates  for  the 
conference  have  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

This  year’s  conference  centered 
around  the  theme  “Non-traditional 
Selling,”  and  some  speakers  reflected 
that  theme. 

Not-for-profit  organizations,  such 
as  American  Forests  tree-planting 
group.  Global  Releaf  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York,  pre¬ 
sented  ways  to  get  co-op  dollars 
through  cause-related  advertising. 

Trade  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Gem  Society  and  the  Lug¬ 
gage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  sent  speakers  to 
show  ways  of  turning  trade  ads  into  a 
local  dealer  listing  ads. 

One  presentation  even  included  a 
cooking  demonstration.  Attendees 
sampled  grilled  chicken,  steak  and 
mushrooms  from  an  indoor  grill  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Creative  Technologies 
Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


“I  had  complained  for  years  that  NACON  was  not  in 
the  mainstream  of  newspaper  thinking.  I  wanted  to 
elevate  co-op  in  thinking  to  the  same  level  as  national 
and  retail  advertising.” 


\ 
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Tips^on  getting  co-op  ads 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Every  co-op  advertising  program 
has  its  own  quirks.  Each  deal  needs  to 
be  approached  differently.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  tips  from  company  spokes- 
people  at  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  co-op  and  vendor  de¬ 
velopment  council’s  conference  on 
how  their  programs  work. 

The  Watch  Word 

Max  Beschloss,  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch  Company,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  says  the  company  likes  to  use 
newspaper  because  of  the  credibility 
it  lends  to  the  smaller  jewelers.  Co¬ 
op  managers  should  find  out  who  the 
local  Longines-Wittnauer  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  is  in  their  area.  The  watch 
company  will  share  advertising  cost 
50/50  up  to  and  including  1 0%  of  a  re¬ 
tailer’ s  purchases  the  previous  year. 
The  company  has  set  up  dealer  listing 
ads  in  the  past. 

Newspapers  must  be  established 
publications  listed  in  the  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Directory.  Ads  must 
utilize  the  company’s  ad  slicks  to  be 
eligible  for  co-op. 

Beschloss  was  vitriolic,  however, 
in  his  complaints  about  the  difficulty 
in  placing  newspaper  advertising.  He 
recently  booked  four  weeks  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  65  markets,  and  said  he 
has  “never  seen  anything  as  ugly,  as 
inefficient,  as  the  bills  that  dragged 
in.” 

He  called  the  billing  process,  “an 
ongoing  nightmare  for  90  days,  like  a 
cancer  that  wouldn’t  let  go.” 

He  received  an  invoice  every  week, 
without  tearsheets.  His  finance  de¬ 
partment  would  not  pay  without  a 
tearsheet.  While  he  was  waiting  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  tearsheet,  the  invoices  started 
charging  him  interest  for  not  paying. 

“Newspapers  did  not  work  with 
me,”  he  said,  “and  I  will  sidestep  the 
business  next  time  if  I  can.” 

Les  Gilbert,  president  of  Garnet 
Advertising  Inc.,  which  handles  Seiko 
Time  Company’s  co-op  advertising, 
said  times  are  getting  tougher  for  co¬ 
op  funds. 

“Now  the  jewelers  have  to  buy  more 
watches  to  stay  at  the  same  rate  of  ac¬ 
crual  [of  co-op  dollars]  as  they  did  two 
years  ago,”  Gilbert  said.  Watch  sales, 
for  the  average  jeweler,  are  only  8- 
10%  of  sales,  he  said. 

Seiko  has  five  sales  zones,  and  each 
is  an  autonomous  unit,  Gilbert  said, 
but  the  money  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it 


was  two  years  ago  and  the  sales  zones 
must  work  within  a  budget. 

“The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
is  to  have  a  newspaper  rep  get  local 
dealers  to  go  into  an  ad.  Then,  when 
the  time  comes  to  submit  that  ad  for 
co-op,  it  gets  bounced  back  because 
there  is  no  money,”  Gilbert  said.  He 
recommends  newspaper  sales  reps 
call  the  co-op  coordinators  in  their 
zone  and  find  out  what  is  available  be¬ 
fore  putting  together  a  program. 

“I  enjoy  working  with  newspaper,” 
he  said,  “but  the  difficulty  is  trying  to 
make  it  work  with  the  money  avail¬ 
able.” 

Automotive  tie-ins 

Lisa  Herman,  marketing  services 
manager  for  motor  oil  producer  Cas- 
trol  Inc.  in  Wayne,  N.J.,  said  her  com¬ 
pany  does  not  have  a  traditional  co¬ 
op  plan.  Through  a  partnership  with 
the  National  Football  League,  Castrol 
Inc.  runs  many  promotions.  The  com¬ 
pany  allows  retailers  and  car  servicers 
to  buy  into  their  promotions. 


For  the  installer  market,  Pennzoil 
issues  “pennbucks”  that  let  the  sell¬ 
ers  know  how  much  money  they  have 
to  spend  on  advertising  every  month. 

Retailers 

Dave  Johnston,  director  of  media 
;  and  promotions  for  Rite  Aid  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  said  his  com¬ 
pany  relies  on  newspaper  advertising 
“heavily,  well  over  95%.” 

The  company  owns  approximately 
2,500  drugstores  in  23  states,  all  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Each  store 
usually  runs  one  ROP  ad  a  week. 

No  corporate  advertising  budget  or 
direct  mail  budget  exists,  but  John¬ 
ston  said  a  newspaper  can  go  into  a 
Rite  Aid  and  pick  up  a  promotion  bud¬ 
get. 

“We  look  for  an  idea  that  no  one 
else  has  thought  of,”  he  said.  “Does 
it  really  bring  customers  into  the 
store?  Drugstore  customers  are  very 
loyal.  We  need  to  hook  our  competi¬ 
tors’  customers.” 

Johnston  said  they  need  something 


“For  targeted  market  research  of  some  of  the  towns 
our  stores  are  in,  I  would  be  willing  to  reward  that  with 
some  ads,“  llg  stated. 

Offers  of  NFL  hats,  sweepstakes,  other  than  a  price  and  item  ad  to  get 
and  trip  giveaways  drive  store  traffic  a  customer  into  the  store  —  a  contest 
and  gets  Castrol  better  in-store  floor  or  free  booklet  —  and,  he  said.  Rite 
di.splays.  Retailers’  participation  in  the  Aid  wants  to  be  the  only  retailer  in¬ 
promotion  is  contingent  on  their  ad-  volved  in  the  promotion, 
vertising.  They  pay  for  the  ads  out  of  A  successful  promotion  that  the 
their  own  pocket,  but  they  can  piggy-  store  recently  ran  was  a  junior  cheer- 

back  Castrol  ads  with  other  products  leader/ballboy  contest  with  NFL 
that  provide  their  own  co-op  funds,  teams.  It  got  parents  of  young  chil- 

One  retailer  paired  Castrol  oil  with  an  dren  into  the  stores,  a  target  group 

STP  oil  filter  in  a  special  offer.  Rite  Aid  is  very  interested  in. 

“Media  reps  can  work  with  the  Cas-  Edward  llg,  advertising  manager 

trol  sales  forces,  especially  with  the  of  Pergament  Home  Centers  in  Long 
smaller  accounts,  to  get  incremental  Island,  N.Y.,  said  his  company  is 
media  ads,”  Herman  said.  “The  big-  moving  toward  event  or  promotion 
ger  retailers  have  their  budgets  set,  advertising.  Thirty  percent  of  his  ad- 
but  the  smaller  accounts  will  spend  vertising  is  in  newspapers, 
the  extra  money.”  llg  said  newspapers  can  get  co-op 

Charles  MacDonald,  director  of  the  dollars  from  his  company  by  creating 
marketing  partnership  program  for  quality  special  sections  with  good  ed- 
Pennzoil  Products  Company,  Hous-  itorial,  good  color, 
ton,  Texas,  has  two  programs  for  co-  He  would  also  like  more  market  re¬ 

op.  One  is  forretailers,  such  as  K  mart  search. 

and  Wal-mart,  and  one  is  for  the  in-  “For  targeted  market  research  of 
staller  market,  such  as  Jiffy  Lube.  some  of  the  towns  our  stores  are  in,  I 
In  the  retailer  market,  Pennzoil  re-  would  be  willing  to  reward  that  with 
leases  money  based  on  the  retailer  run-  some  ads,”  llg  stated, 
ning  an  ad.  When  the  ad  has  run,  the  llg  also  said  the  home  improvement 
dealer  will  get  a  percentage  for  every  centers  would  be  willing  to  partici- 
case  he  has  ordered.  pate  in  a  community  project. 
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IN  BRIEF - 


News  executive 
wins  bike  race 

The  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Cox  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  was  spinning  his  wheels,  bicycle  wheels 
that  is. 

Jim  Kennedy,  44,  won  the  1 1th  annual  Race  Across 
America  as  part  of  a  four-man  bicycle  team.  He  and  his 
teammates.  Team  Manheim,  rode  2,909  miles  from  Irvine, 
Calif.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  The  ride  lasted  six  days  and  37 
minutes,  establishing  a  record  in  the  four-man  team  event. 

The  team  members,  who  gave  themselves  the  nickname 
“Fools  on  Wheels,”  are  Kennedy;  Mike  Zoellner,  39,  di¬ 
rector  of  administration  for  Mohawk  Carpets;  Steve  Sim- 
berg,  39,  a  plumber;  and  Chris  Poucher,  38,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ravinia  Athletic  Club. 

This  year’s  competition,  the  first  to  feature  four-man 
teams,  drew  58  athletes  in  four  divisions.  Team  Manheim 
took  the  lead  in  its  race  after  the  first  3 1  miles  and  never 
fell  behind. 

Cox  owns  17  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  cable,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  properties. 


Print  group  sold 


Southam  Inc.  has  agreed  in  principle  to  sell  the  assets 
of  its  business  forms  and  specialty  printing  operations  to 
Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.’s  Data  Business  Forms  Ltd. 

The  price  was  not  disclosed  on  the  deal,  expected  to 
close  in  September,  but  the  Southam  group  had  annual 
sales  of  $100  million  (Canadian). 


Mistaken  identity 


A  news  photographer  said  he  was  detained  by  Utah  cor¬ 
rections  officials  who  mistook  him  for  a  reporter  who  was 
banned  from  the  prison  for  writing  critical  stories. 

Tom  Smart,  a  photographer  for  the  Deseret  News,  said 
he  had  gone  to  the  prison  July  29  to  pick  up  press  cre¬ 
dentials  for  the  pending  execution  of  William  Andrews 
and  to  photograph  the  Point  of  the  Mountain  facility  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

He  said  he  was  confronted  by  two  armed  Department 
of  Corrections  officers  who  confiscated  his  driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  One  of  the  officers  apparently  mistook  him  for 
Christopher  Smart,  a  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
whose  coverage  of  the  department’s  previous  adminis¬ 
tration  had  riled  prison  officials  and  Gov.  Norm  Bangerter. 

Tom  Smart  said  the  guard  got  surly.  He  said,  “Haven’t 
you  been  told  not  to  overcome  back  here?  There’ s  a  memo 
out  that  you’re  not  allowed  to  be  on  the  grounds  at  all.” 

Smart  told  the  guards  to  check  again,  because  he  did 
not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  The  guard  did, 
and  apologized  when  he  returned  the  license. 

“I  wasn’t  under  arrest  or  anything,  but  I  sure  as  hell 
couldn’t  go  anywhere,”  he  said.  “They  had  my  driver’s 
license,  and  if  I  would  have  climbed  in  my  car,  you  know 
they  would  have  chased  me.” 

Corrections  spokesman  David  Fanchina  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  memorandum  banning  a  reporter  from 
prison  grounds. 

Christopher  Smart  said  he  did  not  know  about  the  memo. 

Tribune  Editor  James  E.  Shelledy  said  any  hard  feel¬ 
ings  between  the  department  and  Smart  are  likely  to  be 
left  over  from  the  administration  of  Gary  Deland,  the  out¬ 
spoken  corrections  director  who  stepped  down  in  1991. 


Editor  &  Piihli.osher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/01/92  8/25/92  9/03/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.25 

11.50 

8.75 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

46.75 

45.50 

30.625 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

441.50 

438.00 

435.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.25 

21.625 

17.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

33.375 

33.25 

25.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.50 

44.875 

45.75 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

60.75 

59.25 

55.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

30.75 

29.50 

23.625 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.25 

19.75 

20.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.125 

18.75 

20.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

24.75 

23.50 

27.125 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.25 

27.00 

21.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.00 

16.75 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

31.00 

30.75 

24.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.875 

24.375 

21.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.125 

33.50 

31.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

41.50 

41.00 

44.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  t  stock  split 

230.50 

223.50 

230.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/01/92  8/25/92  9/03/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

10.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a)(f) 

N/A 

11.75 

11.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.625 

14.50 

18.00 

Reuters  (c) 

62.50 

60.25 

45.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.125 

16.75 

16.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

13.75 

13.50 

14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

16.125 

16.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.625 

23.125 

24.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.10 

3.20 

3.89 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

35.125 

32.50 

16.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  I  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

(f)  Did  not  trade  on  September  1, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

surprise  and  disappoint  me  if  the  present  administration 
subscribed  to  such  paranoid  practices.”  —  AP 


Computer  reading 
lab  set  up 


The  Los  Angeles  Times’  San  Diego  County  edition,  in 
partnership  with  the  San  Diego  Public  Library,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  computerized  reading  laboratory  for  adults 
who  want  to  improve  their  literacy  skills. 

The  Lab  has  personal  computers  and  interactive  IBM 
and  Wasatch  software.  Along  with  boosting  reading  and 
writing  skills,  the  program  teaches  vocabulary,  spelling, 
and  word-processing. 
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Tit  for  tat 

Study  shows  Asian  Journalists  have  distorted  view  of  Canada, 
but  Canadian  media  do  a  poor  job  of  covering  Asia 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Asian  journalists  have  a  weak  or 
distorted  understanding  of  Canada, 
but  Canadian  media  do  a  poor  job  of 
covering  Asia,  according  to  a  study. 

As  reported  in  the  Toronto-based 
Globe  and  Mail,  Canada’s  national 
newspaper,  many  Asian  journalists 
view  Canada  as  a  “culturally  uninter¬ 
esting  colony  of  the  United  States” 
and  have  wide  misconceptions  about 
its  geography,  politics  and  economy. 
The  Asian  views  of  Canada,  it  was 
said,  were  based  on  impressions  cre¬ 
ated  by  U.S.  media. 

Philippine  journalists,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  could  not  identify  anything 
Canadian  other  than  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted  Police,  runner  Ben 
Johnson  and  Maple  Leaf  gold  coins. 
Senior  journalists  from  Thailand  be¬ 
lieved  all  of  Canada  is  covered  by 


snow  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  study,  conducted  by  PRIN  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  a  Vancouver  media 
research  and  marketing  firm,  for  the 
Asia  Pacific  Foundation  of  Canada, 
included  journalists  and  media  opin¬ 
ion-makers  in  12  Asian  countries. 

Researchers  also  spoke  to  62  senior 
executives,  editors  and  journalists 
from  Canadian  newspapers,  televi¬ 
sion  networks  and  radio  stations,  and 
to  28  foreign  correspondents  for  Cana¬ 
dian  media  outlets. 

The  Asian  respondents,  the  study 
revealed,  generally  assumed  all  Cana¬ 
dians  speak  French  and  English  and 
did  not  understand  why  language  is 
an  issue  for  Quebec  separatists. 

Journalists  in  China  believe  Que¬ 
bec  wants  to  split  off  from  the  rest  of 
Canada  because  wealthy  Anglo¬ 
phones  outside  Quebec  prefer  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  United  States  rather  than 


in  Quebec,  the  study  reported.  In 
Japan,  many  media  people  think  the 
United  States  initiated  the  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada  to  protect  its 
domestic  economy  and  Canada  signed 
the  pact  to  protect  itself  against  Japan. 

Such  impressions  are  significant, 
the  Globe  and  Mail  pointed  out,  be¬ 
cause  Asia,  as  the  world’s  fastest- 
growing  economy,  offers  a  potential 
consumer  market  of  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  people.  Also,  the  paper  said, 
about  one  million  people  of  Asian  de¬ 
scent  live  in  Canada  and  50%  of  the 
new  immigrants  to  Canada  are  from 
the  Asia  Pacific  region. 

In  assessing  Canadian  coverage  of 
Asia,  PRIN  stated,  only  5%  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  news  published  by  Can¬ 
ada’s  14  major  daily  newspapers  in 
1988  dealt  with  Asia-related  mate¬ 
rial,  despite  the  fact  that  Asia  Pacific 
(See  ASIA  on  page  34) 


Everyday  irregardless  of  his  homework, 
Jeffrey  went  ^^rollerblading^^  because  it 
was  to  nice  to  lay  around  with  his  nose 
in  a  english  book. 


0|- -fKe  seveKt  e>‘>*o»*s  in  fKls  kectdliney  tke  use  of  ^Volle>*t>ladin0^^as  a  ved?  sivikes 
us  as  ike  most  e.ycb^me..  I^olledplade®  is  a  k>*and  name.  C7+  is^  also/  tecknically  incorvecf 
to  use  ^Vollet*blade/^  and  ^Vollei^klades^^  as  nouns.  I^membei^y  fke  ca>*eful  writei^ 
skates  on  in-line  skates  known  as  Rolle>*blade*  skates. 

dkJtollerbiacle. 

C>  1992  Rotlerblade,  Inc.  Rollerblade  and  The  Skate  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Rollerblade,  IrK. 
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Job  pickings  slim  for  j-school  grads 

Survey  finds  1991  to  be  the  second  straight  year  of  a 
pessimistic  job  market  for  those  seeking  entry-ievei  journalism  jobs 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Graduates  of  journalism  in  1991 
faced  a  very  difficult  job  market  and 
came  away  with  fewer  full-time  jobs. 

The  jobs  offered  comparable  wages 
to  those  of  the  year  before,  despite  in¬ 
flationary  pressure  on  wages,  and 
graduates  received  fewer  benefits. 

Those  who  graduated  in  1991  with 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  journalism  and 
mass  communications  found  fewer 
jobs  at  salary  levels  the  same  or  be¬ 
low  those  offered  in  previous  years. 

The  decrease  in  the  employment 
rate  for  the  master’ s  degree  recipients 
was  even  more  dramatic  than  those 
holding  bachelor’s  degrees,  and  sal¬ 
aries  for  master’s  degree  recipients 
fell  markedly  compared  with  1990. 

These  grim  statistics  are  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  journalism  and  mass  commu¬ 


nication  graduates  conducted  each 
year  by  Ohio  State  University.  The 
survey  for  1991,  conducted  by  Lee  B . 
Becker  and  Gerald  M.  Kosicki  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  based  its  findings  on  re¬ 
sponses  from  2,648  spring  1 99 1  grad¬ 
uates  of  79  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Women  made  up  69.7%  of  respon¬ 
dents  in  the  undergraduate  segment 
of  the  survey  and  62.2%  of  respon¬ 
dents  in  the  graduate  segment.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  racial  or  ethnic  minorities 
made  up  1 3.0%  of  survey  respondents 
who  had  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  16.6%  of  those  with  a  master’s 
degree. 

1 99 1  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that 
the  findings  have  been  negative.  The 
graduates  did  not  experience  a  level¬ 
ing  off  of  employment  prospects  af¬ 
ter  a  good  year,  but  rather  a  continued 
decline.  The  same  holds  in  general  for 
wages  and  benefits. 


The  key  explanation  is  the  overall 
weakness  and  general  decline  of  the 
national  economy.  The  employment 
prospect  for  journalism  and  mass 
communications  graduates  is  not 
likely  to  improve  until  the  general 
economy  does. 

Finding  a  job 

Other  findings  showed  that  by  six 
to  eight  months  after  graduation, 
1 6. 1  %  of  the  bachelor’ s  degree  recip¬ 
ients  still  had  not  found  work.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  those  holding  bachelor’s 
degrees  with  full-time  work  was 
62.2%,  3.1%  lower  than  ayear  earlier. 

Six  to  eight  months  after  those  hold¬ 
ing  master’s  degrees  had  graduated, 
23.0%  had  not  found  work.  The  per¬ 
centage  with  full-time  work  was 
61.5%,  or  14.9%  lower  than  in  1991. 

Most  graduates  surveyed  found 


work  relatively  quickly  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  They  were  successful,  but  less 
so  than  their  counterparts  a  few  years 
earlier. 

Many  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  re¬ 
cipients  in  1991  (17.3%)  did  not  en¬ 
gage  in  a  job  search  after  graduating 
because  they  already  had  a  job  prom¬ 
ised  them.  These  graduates  continued 
working  in  a  job  held  while  in  school, 
accepted  a  position  held  open  for  them 
until  graduation,  moved  into  a  job  they 
had  found  before  graduating,  or  went 
into  the  military. 

The  bulk  of  bachelor’ s  degree  grad¬ 
uates  (72.7%)  entered  the  job  market 
upon  graduation,  while  the  remaining 
10%  delayed  looking  for  a  job. 

The  prospects  on  beginning  the  job 
search  for  the  1991  graduates  were 
much  bleaker  than  a  year  before. 
Among  the  1991  graduates  who  went 
into  the  job  market,  39.6%  reported 
they  had  no  solid  job  offers  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  upon  graduation.  (In  1990, 
28.2%  had  no  solid  job  offers.)  For 


master’s  degree  recipients,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  graduates  going  into  the 
market  without  a  single  job  prospect 
was  42.9%,  compared  with  24.3%  a 
year  earlier. 

Approximately  one  in  five  gradu¬ 
ates  (21.6%)  in  1991  reported  look¬ 
ing  for  work  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  daily  newspaper  is  the  only 
medium  listed  that  did  not  attract  a 
higher  percentage  of  applicants  in 
1991  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  Clearly 
graduates,  facing  the  gloomy  job  mar¬ 
ket,  looked  widely  for  work. 

Jobs  they  found 

After  several  years  of  relative  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  rate  at  which  bachelor’s 
degree  recipients  found  full-time 
work  after  graduation,  that  figure 
dropped  significantly  in  1990  and 
again  in  1991.  Ironically,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  held  steady  among 
bachelor’s  degree  recipients  from 

1 990  to  1 99 1 ,  but  a  greater  number  of 

1991  degree  recipients  ended  up  with 
part-time  rather  than  full-time  work. 

While  the  percentage  of  under¬ 
graduates  finding  full-time  work 
dropped  from  1990  to  1991  for  news 
editorial,  broadcasting,  advertising 
and  public  relations,  the  decline  was 
greatest  for  broadcasting  and  public 
relations  students.  Advertising  stu¬ 
dents  had  the  highest  level  (68.9%) 
of  full-time  employment. 

The  percentage  of  1 99 1  bachelor’ s 
degree  recipients  who  found  work  in 
a  communications  job  declined  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  a  year  earlier,  and  con¬ 
tinues  a  pattern  of  decline  in  this  re¬ 
gard  back  through  1988. 

In  1991,  49.1%  of  the  graduates 
with  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  job 
indicated  they  had  work  in  commu¬ 
nications.  The  figure  had  been  52.2% 
a  year  earlier. 

The  percentage  of  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  recipients  working  in  writing, 
editing,  reporting  or  layout  jobs  held 
steady  in  1991  from  a  year  earlier,  at 
14.6%.  The  percentage  of  students 
going  into  producing  or  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  declined  a  statistically  in¬ 
significant  amount,  while  the  per¬ 
centage  in  corporate  communication 
or  product  or  company  promotion 
held  steady.  The  percentage  going 
into  non-communications  work  in¬ 
creased. 


Other  findings  showed  that  by  six  to  eight  months 
after  graduation,  16.1%  of  the  bachelor’s  degree 
recipients  stiii  had  not  found  work.  The  percentage  of 
those  hoiding  bacheior’s  degrees  with  fuii-time  work 
was  62.2%,  3.1%  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
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selling  goal.  We  guarantee  it.  How  can  we  make  this 
promise?  Television  magazines  are  our  only  business.  Our 
business  is  making  supplements  that  work  for  over  100 
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television 
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We'll  make  it  work  for  you. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-634-3419. 


In  1991,  7.9%  of  the  graduates 
found  work  with  a  newspaper  or  a  wire 
service.  Radio  and  television  ac¬ 
counted  for  7.0%  of  the  1991  gradu¬ 
ates;  advertising  and  public  relations 
provided  jobs  for  12.9%. 

Reasons  for  taking  the  job  gradu¬ 
ates  did  show  only  one  significant 
change  from  1990.  A  greater  number 
of  1 99 1  graduates  were  more  likely  to 
indicate  that  they  had  taken  a  job  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  only  one  available. 
The  number  giving  this  response  in¬ 
creased  16.8%  from  1989.  Over  this 
same  period,  the  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  said  they  chose  their  job 
because  it  allowed  them  to  do  what 
they  wanted  to  do  declined.  Clearly, 
the  tight  job  market  has  limited 
choices  for  graduates. 

Salaries 

Salaries  of  bachelor’s  degree  re¬ 
cipients  did  not  increase  in  1 99 1  over 
a  year  earlier,  despite  continued  in¬ 
flation.  Master’ s  degree  recipients  re¬ 
ported  significantly  lower  salaries  in 
1991  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 
Benefits  offered  to  graduates  actually 
declined  over  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  1991  bachelor’s  degree 
recipients  with  full-time  jobs,  the  me¬ 
dian  weekly  salary  was  $348,  almost 
the  same  level  as  in  1990  ($346)  and 
1989  ($342).  Salaries  for  journal¬ 
ism/mass  communication  graduates, 
the  study  found,  have  leveled  off  and 
no  longer  are  even  keeping  pace  with 
inflation. 

Salaries  among  bachelor’s  degree 
holders  taking  a  job  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  remained  stable  from  1990  to 
1991.  Salaries  offered  to  bachelor’s 
degrees  recipients  at  weeklies,  bi¬ 
weeklies  or  triweeklies  actually  de¬ 
creased  in  1991  from  what  1990  grad¬ 
uates  reported. 

Those  who  took  jobs  in  radio 
showed  a  slight  increase  from  a  year 
earlier,  while  the  figures  reported  for 
television  show  a  decline. 

Graduates  with  advertising  jobs 


earned  average  salaries,  just  below 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Those  in 
public  relations  earned  just  a  bit  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  these  jobs  re¬ 
main  noticeably  above  average  in 
terms  of  salary  offered. 

The  1991  bachelor’s  degree  recip¬ 
ients  encountered  a  work  environment 
with  a  static  pay  picture  and  a  decrease 
in  benefits.  The  situation  for  master’ s 
students  in  terms  of  benefits  was  even 
worse.  They  encountered  lower  sal¬ 
aries  and  decreased  benefits. 


from  the  decline  in  the  1986  to  1988 
period.  Just  under  15%  of  the  1991 
bachelor’s  degree  recipients  indi¬ 
cated  a  specialization  in  advertising. 

Just  under  one  in  five  bachelor’s 
degree  holders  selected  broadcasting, 
including  broadcast  journalism,  broad¬ 
cast  production,  and  a  combination  of 
these. 

Despite  the  reversal  of  the  decline 
in  news-editorial  interest,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  bachelor’s  degree  recip¬ 
ients  in  the  sample  who  had  worked 


Six  to  eight  months  after  those  hoiding  master’s 
degrees  graduated,  23.0%  had  not  found  work.  The 
percentage  with  fuii-time  work  was  61.5%,  or  14.9% 
iower  than  in  1991. 


Fields  studied 

The  best  predictor  of  what  kind  of 
job  a  student  will  find  continues  to  be 
the  student’ s  specialization  in  college. 
News-editorial  students  are  more 
likely  to  find  work  in  the  newspaper 
business,  broadcasting  students  in  ra¬ 
dio  and  television,  advertising  stu¬ 
dents  in  advertising,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  students  in  that  field. 

The  match  of  area  of  study  and  job 
found  is  far  from  perfect,  however, 
and  only  30.2%  of  the  1991  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  recipients  with  a  news- 
editorial  specialization  actually  found 
work  in  a  newspaper  or  wire  service. 

The  drop  from  35.0%  a  year  earlier 
is  not  statistically  significant,  but  it 
is  mirrored  by  similar  declines  in 
the  educational  specialization  to  job 
match  among  broadcasting  and  ad¬ 
vertising  students.  Only  among  pub¬ 
lic  relations  students  was  the  per¬ 
centage  finding  work  in  their  field  not 
lower  in  1991  than  a  year  earlier. 

1991  is  the  first  year  since  1986  that 
has  not  shown  a  decline  in  interest  in 
news-editorial  study.  Advertising,  in 
contrast,  seems  not  to  have  recovered 


for  college  newspapers  declined  again 
in  1 99 1 .  Only  a  third  in  1 99 1  reported 
working  for  their  campus  paper,  while 
just  under  60%  had  done  so  as  recently 
as  1986.  While  the  year-to-year  de¬ 
cline  each  year  since  1986  has  been 
statistically  small,  the  cumulative  de¬ 
cline  (5.5%)  since  1986  is  dramatic. 

The  percentage  who  worked  on  the 
campus  yearbook  or  on  the  broadcast 
stations  is  holding  steady,  or,  in  the 
case  of  television,  increasing.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  percentage  who 
had  an  internship  while  in  college. 


Free  ads 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  of¬ 
fering  free  “Job  Wanted”  ads  to  the 
unemployed. 

The  new  program  kicked  off  re¬ 
cently  with  a  full-page  color  ad.  Job 
applicants  can  place  their  ad  by  using 
a  mail-in  form  published  daily  in  the 
Register,  or  they  can  call  a  special 
“Job  Seekers  Hotline.”  A  free,  five- 
line  ad  can  run  for  up  to  seven  con¬ 
secutive  days. 
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John  Cameron 


Robert  Buchanan 


Bailey  Thomson 


Adline  Clark 


The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  has  announced  the  following  editorial  appointments. 

JOHN  CAMERON,  formerly  editor  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times  Journal,  is  the  Press  Register’s  new  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Cameron  has  published  newspapers  in  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  and  taught  journalism  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  and  Mobile  College. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  who  has  served  in  several  reporting  and  editing  posts  in  Mobile,  now  is  news  editor  for  the 
morning  Register. 

BAILEY  THOMSON,  formerly  chief  editorial  writer  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has  Joined  the  Press  Register  as 
business  editor.  Previously,  Thomson  worked  for  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

ADLINE  CLARKE,  who  has  been  a  general  assignment  reporter,  covered  education  and  business  and  served  as 
assistant  city  editor  in  Mobile,  becomes  city  editor  for  the  Register. 


Michael  Steele,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  with  Cres- 
mer  Woodward  O’ Mara  and  Ormsbee, 
Dallas,  has  joined  Gannett  National 
Newspaper  Sales  as  a  national  and  re¬ 
tail  account  executive  in  Dallas. 


Darrow  “Duke”  Tully,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Beacon  Communications, 
Acton,  Mass.,  retires  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  Oct.  1  to  become  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

fully  has  held  executive  titles  in 
newspapers  and  broadcast  for  Knight- 
Ridder,  Central  Newspapers,  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  and 
Wick  Communications. 


Jeff  Tennant,  editor  of  Arkansas 
Farmer,  assumes  the  additional  title 
of  senior  editor  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Southern  Farm  Publications, 
publishers  of  monthly  farming  news¬ 
papers  in  nine  states. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Miller,  formerly  general 
manager  and  advertising  director  of 
Highlander  Newspapers,  a  division 
of  the  West  Covina,  Calif.-based  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  publisher  of  the 
group’s  13  weekly  editions. 

Previously,  Miller  was  in  ad  man¬ 
agement  slots  at  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  North 
Orange  County  Publications 

Thomas  W.  Byrd,  formerly  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Publishing’s  Foothill  Intercity  News¬ 
papers  group,  now  is  publisher  of  the 
company’s  new  daily  paper,  the 
Foothill  Star-Tribune. 

Byrd  has  been  a  retail  ad  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Storey,  formerly  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  sales  and  marketing  at  Lehman 
Communications  Corp.,  Longmont, 
Colo.,  has  joined  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Gazette  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Storey  has  worked  for  the  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan,  the  Casper, 
Wyo.,  Star-Tribune  and  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Daily  Camera. 

Peg  Dunmore,  formerly  manager 
of  customer  service  and  graphics  for 
Color  Web  Printers,  the  Gazette’s 
commercial  printing  subsidiary,  now 
is  ad  operations  manager  for  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  4: 

Dan  Weber,  formerly  a  sports 
columnist  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  joined  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  Levittown,  Pa.,  as 
sports  editor. 

Weber  has  served  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Kentucky  Post  in  Covington 
and  in  sports  information  positions 
at  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati, 
Northern  Kentucky  University  in 
Highland  Heights  and  Rider  College 
in  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 
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Addie  M.  Rimmer,  formerly  depu¬ 
ty  features  editor  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Earlier,  Rimmer  taught  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
and  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  New  York,  directed  mi¬ 
nority  journalism  programs  in  Oak¬ 
land  and  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  served 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  copy  editor  with 
the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Bailey,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  sales  manager  with  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  now  is  advertising 
managerof  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Augusta  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Stewart,  formerly  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  with  the  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Reporter,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  Russian  daily  Moscow  Times. 
He  will  continue  to  submit  a  semi¬ 
monthly  column  to  the  Reporter  from 
Moscow. 

Stewart  previously  published 
weekly  publications  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Wolinsky,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  public  health  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  now  writes  exclusively 
for  the  newspaper’s  pullout  section 
MedLife,  which  is  geared  to  health¬ 
conscious  consumers  and  health  care 
professionals. 

Wolinsky  earlier  worked  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  News  in  Chicago,  Flor¬ 
ida  Today  of  Melbourne,  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  the  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  was  a  journalist  in 
residence  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Deborah  Pinkney,  chief  health 
reporter  at  the  Sun-Times,  succeeds 
Wolinsky  as  public  health  reporter. 

Pinkney  has  been  with  American 
Medical  News,  a  reporter  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  City  News  Bureau  and  a  tele¬ 


vision  assignment  editor  and  field 
producer. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  O’Connell,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  supervisor  of  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  recently  was 
promoted  to  retail  ad  manager.  He 
succeeds  Patrick  J.  Finn,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

4:  4:  4: 

Kevin  J.  Lally,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Brooks  Community  Newspapers  of 
Westport,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
president. 

4:  4:  4: 

Robin  Doussard,  formerly  arts 
and  entertainment  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  feature  editor,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  daily  Living  sec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  arts  and  entertainment 
coverage. 

Doussard  earlier  was  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  feature  desk  design  chief  and  a 
metro  copy  editor  at  the  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  Sun-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  D.  Ruhl,  formerly  a 
classified  advertising  representative 
with  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot- 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager.  i 

Previously,  Ruhl  was  head  of  clas¬ 


sified  at  the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Quinn,  formerly  vice 
president  of  operations  at  the  Central 
New  Jersey  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick,  now  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  overseeing  all  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  newspaper  outside  edito¬ 
rial. 

4:  4c  4: 

Randolph  L.  Reddick,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Press 
in  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  has  joined 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  as 
associate  director  of  the  school  of 
mass  communications. 

4c  4:  * 

David  Sundwall-Byers,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  circulation  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers, 
has  joined  the  Houston  Post  as  vice 
president  of  circulation.  He  succeeds 
Steven  Pope,  who  moves  to  Post  par¬ 
ent  MediaNews  Group  Inc. 

Byers  has  worked  for  USA  Today 
and  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ron  Indrisano,  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  Turf 
Writers  Association;  Bruce  Zagnit 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident. 
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Newspapers  and  retailers 

Survey  examines  advertiser  impression  of  effectiveness  and  service 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  study  involving  255  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  two  midsize  cities  showed 
they  ranked  newspapers  first  among 
media  in  “reliability  of  keeping 
promises”  but  third  in  supporting  their 
employees  to  do  their  jobs  well. 

Network  and  local  television  were 
rated  highest  in  the  “support”  cate¬ 
gory,  although  the  advertisers  re¬ 
ported  they  pay  more  attention  to 
newspaper  ads  than  to  advertisements 
in  the  broadcast  media,  direct  mail  and 
cable  tv. 

Also,  the  survey  found,  newspaper 
ads  appear  to  generate  the  most  store 
traffic. 

The  study  by  Jana  Frederick- 
Collins  of  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill  was  presented  at 
the  recent  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  (AEJMC)  annual  convention  in 
Montreal. 

The  respondent  businesses  were 
banks,  automobile  dealers,  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  clothing  stores  in  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  were 


asked  to  measure  media  advertising 
on  the  basis  of  value,  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  “value”  questions  dealt  with 
whether  media  should  generate  store 
traffic  and  be  cost-efficient  in  reach¬ 
ing  prospective  customers. 

Two  “quality”  questions  asked  if 
media  should  present  “an  appropriate 
product  image  and  convey  important 
message  points.  The  “service”  queries 
sought  the  retailers’  views  on  whether 
media  firms  should  keep  their 
promises  on  performance  and  media 
management’s  responsibility  in  sup¬ 
porting  employees. 

The  findings,  according  to  Freder- 
ick-Collins,  disclosed  that  “local  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  appear  to  expect  good 
service  from  their  local  media  ...  re¬ 
spondents  rated  ‘service  quality’  ex¬ 
pectations  highest.  This  indicates  re¬ 
spondents  consider  service  quality  the 
most  important  dimension  of  media 
performance,  and  they  expect  media 
to  be  reliable,  supportive,  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs.” 

In  assessing  why  newspapers  ran 
third  on  employee  support,  Frederick- 


Collins  noted  that  newspapers,  unlike 
the  broadcast  media,  generally  do  not 
negotiate  rates  with  advertisers.  The 
study  ’  s  results  “may  indicate  that  the 
rigid  pricing  policies  of  newspapers 
convey  a  negative  image  of  manage¬ 
ment,”  she  added. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  “While  the 
television  and  radio  representative  is 
willing  to  discuss  rates  and  check  back 
with  the  boss  for  approval  on  rate  ne¬ 
gotiations,  the  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  simply  presents  a  new  rate  card 
each  year.  This  may  be  conveying  a 
sense  of  take-it-or-leave-it  that  re¬ 
flects  in  advertisers’  image  of  media 
management  and  on  their  overall  im¬ 
age  of  the  newspaper  media. 

“In  the  face  of  dropping  readership 
and  revenues,  newspapers  may  need 
to  rethink  pricing  and  service  policies 
toward  a  more  flexible,  customer-ori¬ 
ented  approach  for  pricing  and  pre¬ 
sentation.” 

Of  the  retailers  in  the  random  sam¬ 
ple,  69.9%  agreed  that  advertising  is 
valuable  and  necessary,  10.4%  con¬ 
sidered  it  “worthless  and  unneces¬ 
sary,”  and  19.6%  were  neutral. 


Journalists  and  JOA  papers 

Majority  of  journaiists  on  papers  in  markets  with  joint  operating 
agreements  say  their  editoriai  independence  is  not  inhibited 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two-thirds  of  journalists  on  news¬ 
papers  with  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  do  not  believe  their  JO  A  has  in¬ 
hibited  editorial  independence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  delivered  at  the 
recent  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
(ACEJMC)  convention  in  Montreal. 

Nearly  the  same  percentage  said  the 
level  of  news-gathering  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  competitive  newspapers  is  un¬ 
changed  when  they  become  JOA  part¬ 
ners.  However,  45%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  also  predicted  that  JOA  cities 
will  be  the  only  competitive  markets 
remaining  in  20  years. 

The  study  by  David  C.  Coulson  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  ques¬ 
tioned  269  journalists  on  27  papers 


representing  1 8  of  the  2 1  JOAs.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  them  held  non-man- 
agerial  newsroom  jobs  such  as  re¬ 
porter  or  copy  editor. 

Coulson  said  about  three-fourths 
of  the  employees  agreed  that  JOA 
pacts  have  prevented  the  death  of 
newspapers  in  markets  “that  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  have  two  papers  with¬ 
out  the  arrangement.”  The  others  felt 
that  JO  As  have  been  used  to  eliminate 
newspaper  competition  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  preserved,  he  noted. 

“When  asked  if  joint  operations 
raise  entry  barriers,  about  six  in  10 
journalists  maintained  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  prohibit  new  competition  in  the 
newspaper  market,”  Coulson  related. 

“Half  also  indicated  that  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  adversely  affects  other  newspa¬ 
pers  competing  in  the  same  market 


and  in  nearby  suburban  markets.” 

Nearly  all  the  respondents 
claimed  JOA  papers  provided 
greater  diversity  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  than  monopoly  news¬ 
papers  but  a  plurality  also  indicated 
a  JOA  presents  an  incentive  to  cut 
news  costs,  according  to  the  survey. 

Coulson  also  was  the  co-author, 
with  Ann  Hansen  of  Western 
Nevada  Community  College,  of  a 
study  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal’s  news  content  after  it  was 
bought  by  Gannett. 

In  analyzing  40  weekday  issues  of 
the  paper  —  half  published  in  the 
two  years  prior  to  Gannett’ s  purchase 
in  1 986  and  half  during  the  two  years 
following  change  of  ownership  — 
the  investigators  found  that  the  av¬ 
erage  size  of  the  news  hole  “in- 
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creased  dramatically”  after  the  sale  — 
from  2,493  column  inches  in  1984- 
1985  to  3,209  inches  in  1987-1988,  a 
29%  jump. 

Ad  linage,  they  said,  dropped  sig¬ 
nificantly  between  1984  and  1988  — 
from  60%  in  1984  to  48%  in  1987. 
However,  by  1988,  space  devoted  to 
advertising  and  the  news  hole  stood 
at  50%  each. 

Coulson  and  Hansen  said  new  own¬ 
ership  brought  about  a  46%  boost  in 
the  number  of  news  stories  on  week¬ 
days  compared  with  the  period  before 
the  sale. 

However,  they  added  that  average 
length  of  stories  fell  from  15  to  12 
inches. 

“This  change  is  not  surprising  given 
Gannett’ s  well-known  penchant  for 


IN  BRIEF - 


Newspapers  fight 
illiteracy — on  TV 

A  new  educational  television  show 
“may  be  a  powerful  youth  readership 
tool”  for  newspapers,  according  to 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
senior  vice  president  Rosalind  G. 
Stark. 

The  show,  a  mystery  called  Ghost¬ 
writer,  is  billed  as  a  “television-based 
multimedia  literacy  show  for  kids” 
from  Children’s  Television  Workshop, 
the  producers  of  Sesame  Street. 

Ghostwriter,  aimed  at  kids  7  through 
10,  especially  those  who  are  poor  and 
members  of  minority  groups,  will  be 
accompanied  by  magazines,  books, 
classroom  study  materials  and  a  news¬ 
paper  feature. 

The  weekly  newspaper  feature  uses 
comic  book  characters  to  represent  tv 
actors.  It  allows  newspapers  to  local¬ 
ize  copy,  encouraging  involvement. 
Newspapers  can  sell  ad  space  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  feature,  but  not  sponsor¬ 
ship.  The  feature  costs  newspapers 
$30  a  month  and  is  available  through 
the  NAA  Foundation  in  Reston,  Va. 

Asked  why  newspapers  should  pro¬ 
mote  a  tv  show.  Stark  called  Ghost¬ 
writer  “an  excellent  literacy  program 
to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  young 
children  who  need  help.” 

It  will  focus  on  language  and  em¬ 
phasize  newspaper  reading,  she  said. 
For  one  thing,  kids  will  have  to  look 
in  newspapers  to  find  clues  to  solve 
mysteries  in  the  show.  For  another, 
the  newspaper  feature,  besides  pro¬ 
moting  the  tv  show,  will  direct  kids 
into  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

She  said  the  producers  have  a  record 
of  successfully  attracting  young  view¬ 
ers  to  Sesame  Street  and  if  Ghost¬ 
writer  appeals  to  older  kids  with  lit¬ 


tightly  edited  stories  often  packaged 
together  in  the  form  of  news  digests,” 
the  professors  commented. 

The  Courier-Journal,  they  contin¬ 
ued,  ran  much  more  “soft  news”  un¬ 
der  Gannett  control,  with  the  average 
number  of  features  going  from  13  to 
28  per  issue,  although  their  average 
size  decreased  from  21  to  14  inches. 

The  percentage  of  hard  news  also 
increased  after  the  takeover,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  authors  said. 

“An  average  of  63  hard  news  sto¬ 
ries  per  issue  were  reported  before 
change  of  ownership  and  86  follow¬ 
ing  it,  an  increase  of  35  % ,”  they  stated. 

“However,  when  hard  news  was 
measured  against  the  increased  size 
of  the  Courier-Journal’s  news  hole, 
such  coverage  actually  declined.  The 


percentage  of  soft  news  rose  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount,”  the  researchers 
said. 

The  newspaper’s  use  of  photos 
went  up  by  65%  from  an  average  of 
21  pictures  per  issue  before  the  ac¬ 
quisition  to  35  following  it,  although 
their  average  size  dipped  by  24%  from 
1 2  to  nine  inches,  the  study  disclosed. 
The  use  of  wire  service  stories  also 
shot  up  in  the  Gannett  period. 

Hansen  and  Coulson  concluded 
that  their  analysis  “showed  a  mixed 
commitment  by  Gannett  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  quality  of  the  former  frontline 
family  newspaper.” 

They  pointed  to  the  cut  in  length  of 
stories  to  fit  “Gannett’ s  snappier  style 
which  is  directed  toward  a  readership 
heavily  dependent  on  television.” 


eracy  problems,  “I  think  it  would  be 
smart  for  newspapers  to  capitalize  on 
that  appeal.” 

Nike  Inc.  is  the  program’s  sole  cor¬ 
porate  sponsor  but  it  receives  fund¬ 
ing  from  charitable  foundations.  NAA 
Foundation  promotes  the  newspaper 
feature  but  provides  no  money. 

Oregonian  starts 
minorities  program 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  launched 
the  Residency  Program  for  Minority 
Journalists  in  an  effort  to  increase  news¬ 
room  diversity  and  produce  industry 
leaders. 

In  addition  to  practical  newsroom 
experience,  the  two-year  program  in¬ 
cludes  of  formal  classroom  instruction . 

The  Oregonian’s  first  three  minor¬ 
ity  residents  are:  Kelly  Johnson,  who 
is  working  as  a  photographer;  Geoffrey 
Arnold,  who  covers  sports;  and  Mau¬ 
reen  Jenkins,  who  writes  about  fashion 
for  the  lifestyle  section. 

NYT-Mailers’  pact 
awaits  vote 

A  tentative  agreement  with  the  New 
Y ork  Mailers  Union  No.  6  moves  New 
York  Times  a  step  closer  to  rolling  the 
color  presses  at  its  $450  million  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.,  production  and  distribution 
plant  in  fall. 

Reached  Aug.  22,  reportedly  after 
three  days  of  almost  round-the-clock 
negotiations,  the  agreement  will  be 
put  to  a  ratification  vote  by  the  union’ s 
900  members  Sept.  14.  Details  of  the 
tentative  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed.  An  arbitrator’s  award  in  June 
defined  the  scope  of  the  talks  that  con¬ 


cern  work  rules  and  staffing  levels  for 
the  large  post-press  area.  At  the  time, 
the  company  said  the  award  allowed 
“significant”  savings  in  staffing  and 
overtime  costs,  while  the  union  said 
those  cuts  were  limited  to  the  highly 
automated  Sunday  operation  (E&P, 
July  4). 

Start-up  of  the  long-idle  Edison 
plant  awaits  settlements  with  all 
unions.  A  contract  with  delivery 
drivers  was  reached  in  spring  after  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey-based  Arthur  Imperatore  bought 
the  assets  of  four  newspaper  distri¬ 
bution  companies  (E&P,  May  16). 
Negotiations  with  the  pressmen  and 
other,  smaller  unions  continue. 

The  Times  Co.  said  the  $10  million 
remaining  from  the  original  $30  mil¬ 
lion  allotted  for  voluntary  buyouts 
should  be  adequate  to  cover  costs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  agreement  with  the  Mail¬ 
ers.  The  company  said  a  further  charge 
against  earnings  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  agreements  with  production 
unions  still  in  negotiations. 

Globe  games 

The  Boston  Globe  is  continuing  its 
stock  market  game  for  kids  in  the  fall 
and  spring.  The  game,  a  10-week  sim¬ 
ulation  of  investments,  is  offered  with 
the  Security  Industry  Association  and 
a  local  traders  group.  The  Globe  said 
when  it  ran  the  game  last  spring  it 
helped  5,000  students  improve  math 
skills  and  learn  about  the  market. 

The  Globe  is  also  introducing  Chalk 
Talk,  a  question-and-answer  column  in 
its  Learning  section  on  Sundays.  Be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  13,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education  Dean  Edwin  J. 
Delattre,  will  answer  questions  from 
students,  parents,  and  educators. 
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The  power  inside 

Creating  and  using  in-house  databases  in  the  Newsday  iibrary 


By  Elizabeth  Whisnant 
and  Mary  Ann  Skinner 

Reporters  love  on-line  databases. 
Nexis  and  Dialog  generate  seemingly 
infinite  amounts  of  information  on  de¬ 
mand.  News  librarians  provide  full- 
text  articles  from  international  news¬ 
papers  on  the  day  after  publication, 
eliminating  mailing  delays. 

On-line  databases  save  time,  reduce 
effort,  and  enrich  reporting,  but  they 
do  not  provide  all  the  answers.  Com¬ 
mercial  on-line  sources  rarely  contain 
in-house  data  other  than  news  stories, 
and  they  are  available  on  line  only  if 
the  library’s  clipping  file  is  automated. 

Newsday  librarians  wanted  to  make 
frequently  requested  information  that 
is  often  generated  by  local  organiza¬ 
tions  or  the  paper  itself  available  via  a 
reporter’s  terminal.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  10  in-house  databases  have  been 
created  in  the  past  six  ears.  Several  of 


Project  Database 
When  Newsday  announces  a  ma¬ 
jor  reporting  project,  the  library  cre¬ 
ates  a  Project  Database.  This  worked 
particularly  well  during  the  Long 
Island  “Rush  to  Burn”  garbage  pro¬ 
ject.  Reporters  sent  their  notes  and 
memos  to  a  library  queue  in  Atex. 
Reports  and  memos  were  scanned  into 
the  Atex  system  and  routed  to  this 
queue,  along  with  commercial  data¬ 
base  searches  performed  and  down¬ 
loaded  by  research  librarians. 

Library  staff  tagged  each  item  with 
date,  byline,  project,  notes,  and  slug 
fields.  Reporters  chasing  leads  could 
access  the  database  from  their  Atex 
terminals  using  these  tags,  or  they 
could  search  the  text  of  the  article.  A 
simple  search  would  find  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  Hempstead  transfer  stations 
or  EPA  statements  on  incinerator  ash. 
Effort,  duplication,  photocopying. 


All  of  the  In-house  databases  are  accessed  via  the 
reporter’s  Atex  terminal  using  the  same  search 
commands  required  for  searching  the  News  Database. 


these  databases  are  described  here. 

All  of  the  in-house  databases  are 
accessed  via  the  reporter’s  Atex  ter¬ 
minal  using  the  same  search  com¬ 
mands  required  for  searching  the 
News  Database.  Library  staffers  en¬ 
hance  each  item  to  aid  retrieval,  then 
load  the  information  onto  the  DEC 
VAX  computer. 

In  1986,  Newsday’s  library  staff 
converted  from  clipping  articles  and 
launched  an  electronic  clip  file.  By 
purchasing  a  VAX  780  and  licensing 
Basis  software  from  Information  Di¬ 
mensions  Inc.  (IDI),  it  became  possi¬ 
ble  to  create  several  databases  to  as¬ 
sist  editorial. 

The  News  Database,  the  largest  of 
these  in-house  databases,  has  been  on 
line  since  Oct.  1,  1985.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  similar  systems,  so  this 
paper  will  concentrate  on  Newsday  ’  s 
unique  databases. 

(Skinner  is  director  of  the  News- 
day  editorial  library.  Whisnant  is 
the  former  library  manager  at  News- 
day.) 


and  commercial  on-line  search  costs 
were  minimized.  Individual  reporters 
benefited  from  the  combined  sources 
and  effort  of  the  group. 

Voter  Registration  Databases 

The  quest  for  addresses  and  birth 
dates  never  ceases.  Addresses  are  of¬ 
ten  found  in  phone  books  and  city  di¬ 
rectories,  but  birth  dates  of  average 
citizens  are  difficult  to  find. 

To  solve  the  problem,  Newsday’s 
library  buys  voter  registration  data 
tapes  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun¬ 
ties  and  loads  the  information  onto 
the  VAX.  Records  are  searchable  by 
several  fields,  including  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  party  affiliation,  and  date  of 
birth. 

In  addition  to  information  on  or¬ 
dinary  citizens  who  are  registered  to 
vote,  these  databases  almost  always 
contain  information  about  politicians, 
police  officers,  and  other  public  fig¬ 
ures  who  are  usually  absent  from  the 
phone  book. 

Reporters  on  the  local  political  beat 
also  used  these  databases  during 


Newsday’s  “One  Party  Government” 
project.  To  examine  political  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  public  payroll,  they  com¬ 
pared  data  in  the  databases  with  em¬ 
ployee  lists.  A  simple  search  for  com¬ 
mitteemen  was  especially  useful  in 
identifying  the  key  functionaries  on 
these  payrolls. 

Biography  Database 

It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  if 
Alex  Baldwin  were  born  on  Long 
Island,  but  for  the  dozens  of  times  li¬ 
brarians  were  asked  for  a  list  of  fa¬ 
mous  Long  Islanders,  the  staff  was 
reduced  to  brainstorming. 

Marquis,  publisher  of  Who’s  Who 
in  America,  agreed  to  help  us  create 
a  Long  Island  database.  The  library 
provided  Marquis  with  Long  Island 
village,  town,  and  county  names,  as 
well  as  local  ZIP  codes.  Marquis 
wrote  a  program  which  was  run 
against  their  Who ’s  Who  database  and 
provided  Newsday  with  a  datatape  of 
all  matches. 

In  addition  to  name,  the  database 
provides  date  and  place  of  birth,  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  address.  Some  notable 
celebrities  cannot  be  found  in  Who ’s 
Who,  so  the  database  has  omissions, 
but  a  browse  through  the  total 
database  provides  a  surprising  array 
of  actors,  publishers,  artists,  and  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Editorial  hopes  to  use  the 
database  to  generate  story  ideas  for 
Newsday’s  occasional  series  “Grow¬ 
ing  Up  on  Long  Island.” 

Negatives  and  Cross 

Reference  Databases 

Organization  and  retrieval  of 
graphical  material,  particularly  pho¬ 
tos  and  negatives,  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  creating  and  using  two 
photo  databases. 

The  Photo  Cross-Reference  Data¬ 
base  is  an  on-line  index  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  photos  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  more  than  a  million  images. 
Significant  persons  and  events  are 
given  unique  subject  headings  — 
photos  of  Darryl  Strawberry  and  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  casualties  are  labeled 
as  such  and  filed  under  those  subject 
headings. 

Space  constraints  prevent  filing  the 
library  ’  s  one  photo  of  the  Mississippi 
Queen  steamboat  in  a  separate  folder. 
A  quick  check  of  the  Photo  Cross- 
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Reference  Database  points  the  photo 
librarian  to  the  Boats-Steamboat 
folder.  As  photos  are  indexed  into 
these  group  headings,  the  cross-ref¬ 
erence  information  is  entered  into  the 
database  by  photo  librarians. 

Negatives  of  all  photo  shoots  since 
1988  have  been  indexed  in  the  Nega¬ 
tives  Database.  Photographers  re¬ 
turning  from  a  shoot  are  required  to 
enter  caption  information  using  a 
menu-driven  program  developed  by 
the  library  and  data  processing  de¬ 
partment.  Photo  librarians  edit  and 
correct  the  captions,  load  the  database 
onto  the  VAX,  and  file  the  corre¬ 
sponding  negatives  by  date  in  the  li¬ 
brary. 

Each  caption  record  provides  shoot 
date,  photographer,  assignment,  and 
caption.  Photo  editors  enter  a  simple 
search  statement  to  find  what  has  been 
shot  and  by  whom.  They  can  browse 
through  all  Brooklyn  fire  shoots  and 
identify  exactly  which  negatives  are 
needed.  A  hidden  field  tagged  “notes” 
is  used  to  mark  negatives  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  contest  entries. 

The  Negatives  Database  was  espe¬ 
cially  useful  during  the  1988  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  national  con¬ 
ventions.  Photographers  captioned 
their  shoots  using  terminals  in  New 
Orleans  and  Atlanta.  A  copy  of  each 
caption  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
production  site,  and  the  photographer 
sent  the  electronic  image  to  the  photo 
desk.  The  image  and  caption  were  to¬ 
gether  where  they  were  needed  for 
publication  in  the  next  day’s  paper. 

Advance  Obituary  Database 

The  newest  library  database  is  the 
Advance  Obituary  Database.  With  the 
help  of  section  editors,  librarians 
maintain  a  list  of  local,  sports,  and  in¬ 
ternational  figures  for  whom  major 
obituaries  will  be  written.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  downloaded  into  the  Atex  sys¬ 


tem,  enhanced  for  retrieval  and 
loaded  onto  the  VAX.  Selected  print 
sources  are  filed  in  an  obituary  file, 
ready  for  use. 

This  simple  database  is  tagged  with 
only  name  and  date  fields.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  database,  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  any  reporter  from  the  Atex  sys¬ 
tem,  will  eliminate  waiting  for  re¬ 
search  under  deadline  pressure.  The 
database  is  also  an  easy  way  to  check 
whether  an  obituary  has  been  written. 

Books  and  Miscellaneous 
Biography  Databases 
The  Books  Database  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Biography  Database  were 


electronic  filing  cabinet. 

Working  with  MicroMedia  Inc., 
the  librarians  microfiched  all 
400,000  cards.  The  cards  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  library  for  use  during 
the  conversion  and  information  on 
the  microfiche  was  entered  on  data- 
tapes.  The  tapes  were  loaded  onto  the 
VAX  and  are  accessible  via  Atex. 
Reporters  who  cannot  find  a  person 
in  the  News  Database  can  quickly 
switch  into  the  Miscellaneous 
Biography  Database  before  calling 
for  a  check  from  the  pre-database  clip 
file. 

Access  to  a  VAX  and  freedom  to 
customize  the  Basis  software  has 


Personal  computers  with  good  file  management 
software  also  can  be  used  to  maintain  these  types  of 
databases.  This  may  prevent  access  from  reporters’ 
terminals,  but  the  information  is  available  quickly  and 
efficiently. 


originally  created  as  library  house¬ 
keeping  tools,  but  have  proved  to  be 
valuable  to  reporters  as  well. 

The  Books  Database  is  an  on-line 
catalog  of  all  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  the  library.  Via  the 
Atex  system,  reporters  can  determine 
whether  the  library  owns  a  particular 
book  and  which  of  Newsday’s  li¬ 
braries  owns  it,  or  whether  an  issue 
of  Newsweek  from  1965  is  available. 

The  Miscellaneous  Biography 
Database  is  an  index  to  names  on  mi¬ 
crofiche.  As  with  photos,  not  every 
person  named  in  Newsday  was  put  on 
a  unique  piece  of  microfiche.  An  in¬ 
dex  of  400,000  cards,  containing  a 
name,  descriptor,  and  microfiche 
number,  consumed  nearly  an  entire 
Lektriever,  a  six-  to  eight-foot-long 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Soldiers  shoot 
news  at  RIT 

Under  a  U.S.  government  contract, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
began  this  summer  the  first  quarter 
of  a  three-term  photojournalism  pro¬ 
gram  for  U.S.  armed  forces  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Held  at  the  School  of  Photographic 
Arts  &  Sciences  at  the  university  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  program  offers 
class  credits  toward  an  associate  or 
bachelor’s  degree. 

All  students  in  the  program  have 
some  background  in  photography .  The 
military  photographers  cover  battle¬ 


field  and  international  relief  operations. 

The  program  includes  photographic 
techniques,  writing  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  desktop  photo  production, 
motion  media  production,  news  gath¬ 
ering,  interviewing  and  editing  skills, 
news  versus  feature  coverage,  identi¬ 
fying  audiences,  photo  materials  and 
processes. 

RIT  said  the  military  sought  such 
a  program  to  maintain  its  photo¬ 
graphic  talent  because  photographers 
move  up  in  rank  and  on  to  other  areas 
or  out  into  civilian  jobs.  It  cited  fierce 
competition  for  the  military’s  few 
photo  slots. 

“We  hope  to  have  15  students  en¬ 
rolled  next  year,”  said  professor  and 


made  much  of  this  information  tech¬ 
nology  possible.  Nevertheless,  pub¬ 
lications  without  those  luxuries  can 
benefit  from  the  same  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  services.  The  Photo  Cross- 
Reference  Database  was  housed  on 
the  Atex  system  for  several  years,  and 
systems  such  as  the  Advance  Obit¬ 
uary  Database  could  easily  reside  on 
a  front-end  system. 

Personal  computers  with  good  file 
management  software  also  can  be 
used  to  maintain  these  types  of 
databases.  This  may  prevent  access 
from  reporters’  terminals,  but  the  in¬ 
formation  is  available  quickly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently.  The  type  of  system  used  is 
of  minor  consequence.  The  point  is 
to  use  whatever  technology  is  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  service. 


program  coordinator  Weston  Kemp. 

RIT  has  conducted  summer  semi¬ 
nars  in  photographic  quality  control 
for  the  Navy  for  30  years. 

NEXPO  is  next 
TEC  show 

With  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’ s  name  changed  to 
reflect  its  consolidation  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  and  five 
other  marketing  groups,  its  annual 
ANPA/TEC  technology  exposition 
and  conference  will  hereafter  go  by  the 
name  NEXPO,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America. 
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Orders  and  installations 


Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Westmont,  Ill. 

A  fourth  Goss  Colorliner  press  or¬ 
dered  for  the  Sun  Park  production 
plant  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  line  with  another  already- 
operating  Colorliner,  giving  the  fa¬ 
cility  two  presslines  of  two  Colorlin- 
ers  each. 

The  press  comprises  six  two-cou- 
ple  single-level  units,  two  three-high 
units  with  four  print  couples  each,  two 
four-high  units  with  five  couples  each, 
two  four-highs  with  eight  couples 
each,  12  CT50  RTFs,  and  a  160-page 
3:2  folder. 

To  begin  in  November,  installation 
will  include  the  Goss  Advanced  Press 
Control  System,  with  a  local  area  net¬ 
work  linking  all  components  to  a  re¬ 
mote  master  workstation. 

“The  production  capacity  provided 
by  the  fourth  Colorliner  will  allow  us 
to  consolidate  all  our  press  and  post¬ 
press  operations  into  the  Sun  Park  fa¬ 
cility,”  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager  James 
D.  Shaw  said  in  a  statement. 


GMA  Inc., 

Southborough,  Mass. 

A  seventh  SLS- 1000  inserting  sys¬ 
tem  to  go  into  the  Baltimore  Sun's  Sun 
Park  later  this  year.  The  24-into-one 
inserter  with  Press-to-Pocket  capa¬ 
bility  will  handle  daily  and  Sunday 
inserting.  Included  in  the  order  are 
SG- 1 000  single  gripper  conveyer  and 
the  GMAX  advanced  software  con¬ 
trol  system,  with  the  Missed  Insert  Re¬ 
pair  System  and  Package  Monitoring 
System  for  product  repair,  zone  con¬ 
trol,  management  reports,  and  system 
diagnostics. 

♦  *  * 

AM  Graphics, 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Four  Alvey  600LTN  palletizers  and 
two  Orion  MA-44  stretch  wrappers 
for  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.;  an 
NP2299  inserter  with  NP 1 00  delivery 
gripper  conveyer  and  an  NP400G 
gripper  on-line  infeed  unit  for  the 
Seattle  Times;  an  NP2299  inserter 
with  NP  1 00  conveyer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  pairs  of  NP848  inserters  to 
Athens  (Ga.)  Newspapers  and  the  Vic¬ 
toria  (Tt\&s)  Advocate;  an  NP1472A 
inserter  with  NP  1 00  conveyer  for  Die 
Beeld  National  Media  Ltd.,  Doorn- 
fontein.  South  Africa. 


Autologic  Inc., 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

APS-6/108C  laser  imagers  and 
APS-SoftPlP  PostScript  interpreters 
for  the  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman,  Capital  City  Press,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post, 
Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum,  Pa., 
and  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
Flint  Journal,  both  in  Michigan.  Some 
of  the  orders  included  APS-Broad- 
sheet  and  6600  laser  printers.  Taren¬ 
tum  also  bought  an  APS- 1 00  PS  Inte¬ 
grator.  The  sale  of  two  1 08C  laser  im¬ 
agers  to  Montreal’s  La  Presse,  also 
included  an  APS-800SX  PIP  and 
broadsheet  printer. 

Other  recent  sales  included  pairs  of 
APS- 1 00  PS  Integrators,  APS-PS  PIP 
Ils  and  APS-6/108Cs  to  The  Co¬ 
lumbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  pairs  of 
the  same  PIPs  and  108C  imagers  as 
well  as  an  APS- 100  and  broadsheet 
printer  to  the  Courier-Post,  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.;  an  APS-800SX  PIP,  APS- 
6/108C,  APS-lOO,  APS-PS  PIP  and 
APS-2600  laser  printer  to  Belgium’s 
Het  Laatste  Niews,  APS-lOO,  APS- 
PS  PIP  II  and  broadsheet  printer  to  the 
Patriot-News  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
three  APS-800SX  PIPs,  three  APS- 
6/108C  laser  imagers  and  one  APS- 
Pressfax  interface  to  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch;  APS-SoftPIP,  APS-6/108 
imager  and  APS-TypeScriber  CD- 
ROM  to  the  Purdue  Exponent, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

ic  :|c  4: 

Ferag  Inc. 

Bristol.  Pa. 

Three  Single  Copy  Conveyers  to  be 
installed  May-September  1993  in  an 
extension  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
Plano  production  plant,  which  already 
operates  12  Ferag  conveyors. 

*  *  * 

Atex  Inc., 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Beta  tests  and  system  sales  and  en¬ 
hancements  at  seven  dailies  in  four 
countries.  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  is  a  beta  site  for  two  new  Mac¬ 
intosh-based  products.  Capriccio,  a 
W  Y SI  W  YG  color  page  design  and  as¬ 
sembly  tool  for  serial  pagination,  di¬ 
rectly  interacts  with  Atex  front  ends 
and  uses  the  same  composition  for¬ 
mats.  Preference  for  the  Macintosh 
(running  on  the  same  workstation  as 
Capriccio)  can  window  into  an  Atex 
Applications  Server  network  and  link 


directly  to  the  full  Atex  editorial  ap¬ 
plication  from  the  pagination  work¬ 
station,  allowing  news  page  assem¬ 
bly  in  one  window  and  story  editing 
in  another. 

Hardware,  software  and  software 
upgrades  were  purchased  by  News- 
day,  Melville,  N.Y.  (10  Minifarm 
SCSI  storage  systems  and  80  PC  Pref¬ 
erence  kits  to  allow  IBM  PS/2s  to  em¬ 
ulate  Atex  terminal).  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  and  Deseret  News  (Enhanced 
System  Performance  packages  for  a 
six-CPU  advertising  network  and  an 
Integrated  Advertising  System  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade  that  will  permit  instal¬ 
lation  of  Atex  Classified  Pagination 
software)  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (latest  release  of  IAS,  Clas¬ 
sified  Pagination,  PC  Preference 
workstations). 

New  Zealand’s  Timaru  Herald  will 
beta  test  Atex  Image  Services  (data¬ 
base),  Display  Ad  Services  (for  two- 
way  transfer  of  ads  and  booking  data 
between  IAS  and  Quark-based  net¬ 
work)  and  Full  Page  Output  software 
on  IBM  RS/6000  workstations.  It  al¬ 
ready  uses  Atex  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  front  ends  with  News  Layout 
and  Classified  Pagination  and  has 
paginated  text  and  rules  since  1988. 
It  will  add  images,  graphics  and  Mac¬ 
intosh-generated  display  ads  with  the 
additional  products.  Full  Page  Out¬ 
put  brings  together  all  page  compo¬ 
nents  and  passes  the  data  to  Hyphen 
PostScript  imagesetters. 

Sweden’s  190,000-circulation 
weekly  farming  tabloid,  Tidningen 
Land  and  Norway’s  12,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  Rana  Blad ordered  PC  Pref¬ 
erence  for  Windows,  which  uses  IBM 
PCs  running  Windows  3.0  to  window 
into  the  Atex  editorial  and  ad  front  ends 
and  simultaneously  run  other  appli¬ 
cations.  Workstations  at  the  weekly 
will  be  used  to  reserve  ad  space  and 
order  ads  on  its  Atex  IAS,  while  those 
at  the  daily  replace  existing  Atex  ter¬ 
minals. 

Atex  also  released  its  News  Lay¬ 
out  for  Windows  (text  and  rules  pag¬ 
ination)  after  successful  beta  testing 
at  the  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  where  the  product  in¬ 
terfaces  with  Atex  Architect  ad  dum¬ 
mying  software. 

A  recent  order  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  for  a  new  front  end  and 
full-page  pagination  will  be  detailed 
in  E&P  later  this  month. 
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Vendors’  agreements 


Smartjet  Series  4012  color  print¬ 
ers  from  Iris  Graphics  Inc.,  Bedford, 
Mass.,  will  be  sold  throughout  North 
America  by  IBM  to  existing  and 
prospective  users  of  its  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  workstations.  Introduced  in 
early  1990,  the  Smartjet  is  a  smaller- 
format  version  of  the  3000  Series  full- 
color  digital  ink-jet  printer  developed 
and  manufactured  by  Iris,  a  Scitex 
subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  packaging  products 
maker  Ovalstrapping  Inc.,  Fort 
Payne,  Ala.,  was  appointed  exclusive 
distributor  for  Sitma  740  and  960  se¬ 
ries  automatic  sleevewrap  machines, 
which  apply  and  shrink  film  on  bun¬ 
dles  of  variable  heights  at  up  to  40 
bundles  per  minute.  The  machines  can 
be  close-coupled  with  stackers  and 
Ovalstrapping  strappers. 

*  *  * 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  sell  and  support  Photo- 
View,  the  high-speed  image-archiv¬ 


ing  software  package  developed  by 
T ribune  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Tribune.  Pho- 
toView  is  compatible  with  wirephoto 
receivers,  picture  desks  and  PC-based 
color  prepress  systems.  It  employs 
high-capacity  optical  drives,  alone  or 
in  jukebox  configurations,  to  store 
thousands  of  compressed  image  files, 
including  cutlines.  Mead  Data  is  al¬ 
ready  licensed  to  sell  Tribune’s  News- 
View  library  system  to  news  organi¬ 
zations. 

*  *  * 

PelBox  recorders  and  Autokon 
scanners  manufactured  by  ECRM, 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  will  be  offered  by 
Information  International  Inc., 
Culver  City,  Calif.  ECRM  president 
Bill  Givens  said  the  companies’  re¬ 
lationship  is  expected  to  “expand  to 
cross-marketing  of  certain  products.” 

The  agreement  was  announced  at 
ANPA/TEC  ’92  in  Atlanta,  where 
triple-I  also  announced  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Xitron  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 


Mich.,  and  the  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  it,  too,  will  distribute  ECRM 
products  (E&P,  June  13). 

*  *  * 

The  full  text  of  all  news  releases 
transmitted  by  Toronto-based  Canada 
Newswire  is  now  available  on  Mead 
Data  Central’s  Nexis  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  service,  headquartered  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  The  arrangement  provides 
access  to  more  than  5,000  Canadian 
sources.  CNW  carries  news  from  var¬ 
ious  corporations,  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  government  institutions,  trade  as¬ 
sociations,  and  public  and  investor  re¬ 
lations  agencies. 

*  *  * 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Mel¬ 
ville,  N.Y.,  announced  that  it  plans 
to  bundle  with  the  PC-versions  of  its 
own  products  the  just-released  Win¬ 
dows-based  Picture  Publisher  3.1, 24- 
bit  image-editing  software  from  Mi- 
crografx  Inc.,  Richardson,  Texas, 
which  offers  support  24  hours  week- 
(See  VENDORS  on  page  28) 


■■The  Kelsey  Group 

Why  a  Savvy  Newspaper  Executive  Should  Attend  a  Conference 
on  Electronic  Directory  Publishing 

Great  Program:  You  will  learn  firsthand  if,  how,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  makes  sense  for  you  to 
work  with  a  telco.  And  you’ll  hear  what  directory  publishers  are  doing  to  use  new  technologies  to  build 
advertising  revenue.  Topics  include  New  Trends  in  Interactive  Media,  Creating  Strategic  Alliances  that 
Work,  National  Advertisers  and  Voice  Sen/ices,  The  Impact  of  the  Brooks  Bill,  and  Newspapers  Fight 
Back:  Can  Directory  Publishers  Grab  Significant  Classified  Revenue? 

Excellent  Speakers:  Keynote  Addresses  by  Donald  MacKenzie,  President  of  NYNEX  Information 
Resources;  Robert  Graham,  President  of  Directory  Services,  Bell  Atlantic:  and  Frank  Noonan, 

President  of  Reuben  H.  Donnelley. 

A  few  of  the  other  two  dozen  speakers  include  John  Evans,  President/CEO,  News  Electronic  Data;  John 
Sturm,  Senior  Vice  President,  Government,  Legal  and  Policy,  Newspaper  Association  of  America;  Chris 
Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  Michael  Conniff,  Editor  of 
The  Kelsey  Report  and  columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Outstanding  Value:  You  can  meet  with  directory  industry  leaders  and  discuss  the  issues  of  importance 
to  all  publishers,  advertisers,  marketers,  suppliers  and  anyone  who  cares  about  the  future  of  print  media. 
Tabletop  exhibits  will  highlight  the  most  important  vendors.  Attendees  will  receive  a  complete  package 
containing  summaries/overheads  of  all  presentations,  buyers  guides  and  free  three  month  trial 
subscriptions  to  six  valuable  newsletters. 

Creating  Alliances  in  a  Competitive  Environment 
September  21  -23, 1 992 

Hyatt  at  Dulles  International  Airport,  near  Washington,  D.C. 

Interested?  Call  Natalie  Kaye  today  for  information  and  a  brochure  at  609-730-1000. 

The  Electronic  Oirectory  Publishing  Conference  is  co-sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group  and  The  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association 
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Vendors 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

days,  daytime  hours  on  weekends.  In 
addition  to  the  program’s  wide  range 
of  features,  the  new  release  includes 
thumbnail  reference  files,  JPEG  im¬ 
age  compression  and  tiling-type  cap¬ 
ture  of  larger  images  in  multiple 
scans.  Customers  can  select  either 
Picture  Publisher  or  PhotoStyler  with 
their  Nikon  film  scanner,  color 
printer,  HDTV  still  camera  an^or  Im¬ 
age  Management  System. 

Through  agreement  with  AXS  Op¬ 
tical  Technology  Resource,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  Nikon  also  offers  Im- 
ageAccess  user-configurable  rela¬ 
tional  database  software  to  manage 
image  archives  on  Mac-based  sys¬ 
tems.  Compatible  with  all  Nikon  pe¬ 
ripherals,  it  provides  data  entry, 
searching,  sorting  and  organizing 
functions  and  works  directly  with 
Nikon’s  LS35  lOAF  scanner  and  Au¬ 
tofeeder  for  unattended  cataloguing. 
A  thumbnail  image,  automatically 
created  when  a  picture  is  acquired, 
forms  the  basis  of  a  record  for  ac¬ 
companying  data  entry.  Named  and 
user-definable  fields  record  and  in¬ 
dex  pertinent  textual  information 
upon  acquisition.  JPEG  image  com¬ 
pression  and  decompression  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  software  and/or  hard¬ 
ware.  A  PC  version  is  under  devel¬ 
opment. 

*  *  * 

Baseview  Products  luc.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  will  market  its  soon-to- 
be-released  Display  Manager  version 
4.0  display  ad  accounting,  schedul¬ 
ing  and  management  software  with 
the  Ad  Director  display  ad  dummy¬ 
ing  program  from  Managing  Editor 
Software  Inc.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  pro¬ 
viding  a  single,  coordinated  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  system.  Size,  placement 
and  color  information  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  passed  from  Display  Man¬ 
ager  to  Ad  Director. 


Iris  Graphics  Inc.,  Bedford,  Mass., 
signed  a  three-year  renewable  value- 
added  reseller  agreement  allowing  Hy¬ 
phen  Ltd.,  Diss,  U.K.,  to  market 
worldwide  the  full  line  of  Iris  printers 
to  new  and  existing  users  of  Hyphen’s 
RIPware  line  of  PostScript  language- 
compatible  software  raster  image  pro¬ 
cessors  for  DOS-based  PCs,  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  Sun  Sparcstations. 


Agfa  Division  of  Miles  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass.,  obtained  worldwide 
rights  to  the  use  of  patents  held  by 
Linotype-Hell  Co.,  Eschborn,  Ger¬ 


many,  for  electronic  color  correction 
and  retouching.  Agfa  will  initially  use 
the  licensed  technology  in  its  PIX 
software  package,  a  component  of  its 
ColorScape  image  and  text  process¬ 
ing  system.  It  said  further  agreements 
will  follow. 

*  *  * 

News  articles  from  the  Associated 
Press  will  become  available  in  CD- 
ROM  full-text  information  services 
produced  for  libraries  by  NewsBank 
Inc.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  NewsBank 
will  deliver  AP  articles  within  three 
weeks  of  their  appearance  on  AP  On¬ 
line.  It  is  the  AP’s  first  venture  in 
read-only  compact  discs. 

*  *  * 

Diadem  Inc.,  Moonachie,  N.J.,  has 
introduced  the  3850  Color  Imager, 
the  result  of  a  joint  development  with 
Information  International  Inc., 
Culver  City,  Calif.  Based  on  triple- 
I’s  new  3850  Grafix  Color  Imager 
(E&P,  March  28),  which  can  multi¬ 
plex  input  from  diverse  on-line  RIPS, 
the  device  incorporates  Diadem  high- 
resolution  image  processing  and  pre¬ 
press  color  technology. 

The  built-in  halftone  dot  genera¬ 
tor,  customized  by  triple-I  for  Dia¬ 
dem,  processes  images  and  contone 
data  on  the  fly,  while  linework  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Diadem’s  Onyx-RIP  Post¬ 
Script  interpreter,  which  can  auto¬ 
matically  distinguish  contones  and 
linework.  To  help  speed  PostScript 
color  output  at  deadline,  contone  and 
linework  are  processed  at  their  vari¬ 
able  resolutions.  With  specialized  Di¬ 
adem  hardware,  the  Onyx-RIP  quick¬ 
ly  accepts  and  converts  all  PostScript 
files  into  Diadem  format.  As  part  of 
the  Ripping  process,  it  fully  supports 
the  OPI  protocol,  allowing  for  re¬ 
placement  of  high-resolution  images 
with  low-resolution  view  files. 

*  *  * 

Auto-Grafica  Corp.,  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  is  now  a  reseller  of  products 
from  Sun  Microsystems  Computer 
Corp.,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  It  will 
sell  Sun  hardware,  bundled  with  soft¬ 
ware  and  peripheral  equipment,  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
in  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Sun  is  the  first  Unix-based  hard¬ 
ware  vendor  represented  by  Auto- 
Grafica.  Applications  include  pagi¬ 
nation,  news  wire  and  photo  recep¬ 
tion,  scanning  and  retouching,  and 
picture  storage  and  retrieval. 

*  *  * 

Boston-based  audiotex  provider 
Tele-Publishing  Inc.  and  PC-based 
classified  ad  publishing  system  de¬ 
veloper  Synaptic  Micro  Solutions, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  entered  a  joint  ven¬ 


ture  that  provides  newspapers  with  an 
integrated  voice  personals  section, 
which  the  partners  view  as  a  first  step 
in  making  complete  classified  sec¬ 
tions  available  via  telephone.  The 
venture’s  first  phase  will  integrate 
TPI’s  Personal  Call  with  Synaptic’s 
SunType  classified  system.  By  inte¬ 
grating  rather  than  adding  on,  the  ven¬ 
ture  expects  to  reduce  system  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  Classified  text  will  be  au¬ 
tomatically  converted  into  digitized 
speech  for  telephone  access.  TPI  al¬ 
ready  offers  a  “manual”  audiotext 
conversion  program  for  newspapers’ 
homes-for-sale  classified  ads.  Work¬ 
ing  with  Synaptic,  it  said  it  expects 
conversion  to  speech  to  run  automat¬ 
ically  as  ad  takers  enter  classified  ads. 
*  *  * 

Howtek  Inc.,  Hudson,  N.H., 
signed  an  OEM  agreement  allowing 
Opto-Tech  GmbH,  Hannover,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  sell  the  Scanmaster  D4000 
drum  scanner.  Available  as  the  Op- 
toScan  through  Opto-Tech’ s  world¬ 
wide  distribution  channel,  it  is  a 
high-end  addition  to  the  company’s 
existing  line  of  CCD  camera  scan- 


Houston-based  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  and  communications  services 
provider  U.S.  Videotel  Inc.  has 
joined  StarText,  the  electronic  in¬ 
formation  service  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram,  to  provide  StarText 
subscribers  with  access  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Videotex  Network,  an  on-line 
network  operated  and  marketed  na¬ 
tionally  by  USV.  The  arrangement 
gives  StarText  a  diversified  national 
electronic  service  package  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  addition  to  its  basic  package. 
National  Videotex  Network’s  cate¬ 
gories  of  services  include  finance, 
news,  sports,  travel  reservations, 
shopping,  games,  live  group  or  pri¬ 
vate  chat  forums,  and  a  complete  on¬ 
line  encyclopedia. 

*  *  * 

Scantronix,  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  is 
offering  an  input-only  version  of 
drum  scanners  from  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  for  use  with  desktop  systems 
outputting  to  imagesetters.  The  mod¬ 
ified  version  retains  all  the  scanner’s 
interface  to  a  PostScript  imaging  sys¬ 
tem.  Various  high-  and  low-resolu¬ 
tion  monochrome,  three-and  four- 
color  input  file  formats  are  supported, 
including  Scitex  CT,  Encapsulated 
PostScript,  TIFF  and  DCS.  The 
Scantronix  Ultra  interface  links  Cros¬ 
field,  Hell  and  Screen  scanners  with 
imaging  systems  on  various  platforms 
from  17  manufacturers.  The  Scan¬ 
tronix  Omni  interface  is  exclusively 
for  the  Macintosh. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Attorneys  seek 
reporter’s  testimony 

In  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  the 
prosecutor  and  defense  attorney  in  the 
case  of  a  prison  inmate  charged  with 
escape  asked  a  judge  to  impose  sanc¬ 
tions  on  a  Rutland  Herald  reporter  to 
force  her  to  testify. 

State’s  Attorney  Dan  Davis  and  de¬ 
fense  attorney  Richard  Aborjaily  ar¬ 
gued  that  reporter  Susan  Smallheer  de¬ 
fied  an  earlier  order  that  she  answer 
their  questions  as  they  prepare  for 
Charles  Gundlah’s  trial  on  escape 
charges. 

Davis  and  Aborjaily  said  Small- 
heer’s  refusal  was  a  violation  of  Ver¬ 
mont  District  Court  Judge  George  El- 
lison’s  order  and  they  asked  him  to 
hold  her  in  contempt,  which  could  in¬ 
clude  fines  or  jail. 

The  judge  made  no  immediate  rul¬ 
ing. 

Davis  put  Smallheer’s  name  on  a 
list  of  witnesses  he  intends  to  call  in 
Gundlah’s  trial  after  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  her  story  based  on  interviews 
with  Gundlah. 

In  the  story,  he  admitted  escaping 


from  a  Woodstock  Correctional  Cen¬ 
ter  work  crew,  but  he  denied  any  role 
in  the  slaying  of  music  teacher  Robin 
Colson.  She  was  killed  days  after 
Gundlah  and  fellow  inmate  Christo¬ 
pher  Bacon  escaped  in  the  spring  of 
1991. 

Bacon  has  been  convicted  of  mur¬ 
dering  Colson,  but  during  his  trial  he 
insisted  that  Gundlah  delivered  the  fa¬ 
tal  blows.  Davis  refused  to  say  whether 
he  anticipates  charging  Gundlah  in 
Colson’s  death. 

In  the  May  1  story,  Gundlah  said, 
“The  only  thing  I  am  guilty  of  is  es¬ 
cape.” 

Smallheer  has  said  her  impartial¬ 
ity  as  a  reporter  would  be  jeopardized 
by  testifying.  The  Herald’s  attorney, 
Robert  Hemley,  describing  the  case 
as  a  “foremost  and  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  issue,”  said  Davis  was  try¬ 
ing  to  use  Smallheer  as  a  prosecution 
tool. 

Hemley  and  the  Herald  maintain 
that  reporters  are  protected  by  the 
Vermont  and  U.S.  Constitutions  from 
testifying  in  criminal  trials,  although 
Davis  argues  that  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  carries  no  such  privilege. 

—  AP 


Libel  suit 
is  dismissed 

A  libel  suit  filed  against  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  publisher  by 
county  officials  was  dismissed  by  a 
judge  who  said  the  reporting  was  fair. 

The  suit  against  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
George  P.  Kiester  of  Butler  County 
Common  Pleas  Court. 

Five  current  and  former  Greene 
County  officials  sued  the  company 
over  articles  that  ran  in  the  Observer- 
Reporter  newspaper  of  Washington 
in  June  1 990.  The  articles  were  about 
investigations  of  county  investment 
practices  and  were  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  from  court  documents. 

The  county  officials  claimed  the  re¬ 
porting  was  false  and  publication  was 
done  with  the  intent  to  cause  harm. 

The  judge  said  the  articles  were 
“examples  of  good  journalistic  prac¬ 
tices  and  fair  reporting  when  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  is  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
vestigated  for  possible  wrongdoing. 

“The  paper  was  performing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  reporting  this  investi¬ 
gation,”  Kiester  asserted. 
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Brian  Basset  discusses  his  work 

He  talks  about  the  AAEC  presidency,  editorial 
cartooning,  and  his  'Adam'  comic  strip 


The  Bush  ticket’s  wheels  need  a  spin  doctor. 


By  Chris  Lamb 

The  last  year  has  given  Seattle 
Times  editorial  cartoonist  Brian  Bas¬ 
set  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  art.  His  term  as  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  expires  this  month. 

“I’m  glad  I  did  it,”  said  Basset,  who 
also  creates  the  “Adam”  comic  strip 
for  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  “It’s 
a  way  to  give  something  back  to  the 
association.” 

And  the  AAEC  is  a  group  that  Bas¬ 
set  thinks  a  lot  of. 

“AAEC  is  truly  a  business  associ¬ 
ation,”  he  said.  “We  come  together 
with  workshops  that  deal  with  our 
craft  [and]  issues  we  talk  about  —  po¬ 
litical  and  social  ....  We’re  jour¬ 
nalists  .  .  .  .” 

Basset’s  biggest  job  as  AAEC  head 
was  organizing  this  spring’s  annual 
convention  in  Colorado  Springs  (see 
E&P,  June  13,  20,  and  27).  “As  pres¬ 
ident,  the  convention  is  your  baby,” 
he  said.  “You  set  the  agenda.  You  or¬ 
ganize  the  workshops.” 

One  Colorado  Springs  topic  was 
“political  correctness,”  a  phrase  that 
is  relatively  new  to  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness  but  a  concept  that  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Basset  and  his  peers. 

“Political  correctness  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new  to  our  profession,”  com¬ 
mented  Basset.  “We’ve  always  dealt 
with  criticism  from  people  who  say 


Brian  Basset 


we’re  going  too  far  ....  It’s  just  sort 
of  taking  a  different  form  now.  It  was 
an  interesting  discussion,  and  what 
came  out  of  it  was,  ‘Don’t  shy  away 
from  it.  Our  job  is  to  be  irreverent. 
Our  job  is  to  scream  fire  in  a  crowded 
movie  theater.’” 

Cartoonists  also  have  to  deal  reg¬ 
ularly  with  other  issues  such  as  libel, 
he  said. 

“Historically,  we’ve  inherited  this 
job  that  gives  us  a  tremendous  amount 
of  freedom,”  observed  Basset.  “We’re 
encouraged  to  be  as  outrageous  as  pos¬ 
sible  ....  In  essence,  what  we  do  is 
libel.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I’m  in 
a  job  where  I  put  words  in  people’s 
mouths  and  portray  people  doing 
things  they’ve  never  done,  you’d  say 
‘that’s  libel.’” 

Courts,  with  near  unanimity,  have 
considered  editorial  cartoons  opinion 
or  “rhetorical  hyperbole,”  and  there¬ 
fore  protected  expression. 

Basset  said  the  current  state  of  the 
political  cartooning  art  is  “very  good,” 
but  was  more  cautious  about  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

“I  think  we  have  some  of  the  best 
political  cartoonists  now,”  he  noted, 
adding  that  1992  Election  Year  hap¬ 
penings  have  made  their  work  even 
better. 


“We’re  only  as  good  as  the  envi¬ 
ronment  we  have  to  draw  on,”  stated 
Basset.  “We’re  sort  of  like  morticians. 
When  things  are  at  their  worst,  we’re 
flourishing.  Y ou  look  around,  and  it’ s 
a  phenomenal  political  year.  That 
brings  out  the  best  in  cartoonists. 

“The  flip  side  is  that  there  are  less 
and  less  newspapers.  It’s  getting  re¬ 
ally  scary.  It  was  so  rare  in  the  past 
for  a  newspaper  to  go  under  —  and  if 
that  happened,  it  was  fairly  easy  for 
a  cartoonist  to  relocate.” 

Editorial  cartooning  jobs  have 
never  been  plentiful,  but  now  the  op¬ 
portunities  are  even  more  limited. 

“It  used  to  be  that  nobody  encour¬ 
aged  you  to  go  into  political  cartoon¬ 
ing,  but  the  flip  side  now  is  that  maybe 
nobody  will  get  into  political  car¬ 
tooning  because  they  don’t  want  to 
invest  the  time  and  effort  and  find 
themselves  without  a  job,”  said  Bas¬ 
set.  “It  used  to  be  that  jobs  were  few 
and  far  between,  but  if  you  worked 
real  hard  and  you  were  real  good,  you 
would  land  on  your  feet. 

“A  lot  of  new  guys  aren’t  jaded  yet. 
They’re  excited  about  the  profession. 
You  just  don’t  know  how  they’ll  get 
discovered.  You’d  hate  to  see  these 
guys  end  up  in  advertising,  or  drawing 
comic  strips,”  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 
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The  Connecticut  native  has  been 
doing  “Adam”  since  1984  —  six  years 
after  he  began  drawing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Seattle  Times. 

Basset,  34,  said  his  interest  in  car¬ 
tooning  was  fueled  by  his  father  Gene 
and  by  growing  up  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  suburb  of  McLean,  Va.  The 
elder  Basset  does  editorial  cartoons 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate  as  well  as  the 
“Business  Card”  cartoon  for  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 

“When  I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
he  would  take  me  into  his  office,  and 
I  would  just  love  to  watch  him  draw,” 
Brian  said  of  Gene.  “It  didn’t  take  long 
to  realize  this  would  be  a  fun  profes¬ 
sion.” 

As  for  the  D.C.  milieu.  Basset  noted 
that  the  unraveling  Watergate  scan¬ 
dal  stimulated  his  interest  in  car¬ 
tooning  during  high  school. 

“Half  the  school’s  kids’  parents 
were  being  indicted,”  Basset  said.  “1 
sat  behind  a  girl  in  algebra  whose  fa¬ 
ther  was  head  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  would  draw  pictures  of  Nixon 
and  pass  them  up  to  her.  She  would 
shriek  and  I  would  be  sent  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal’ s  office.” 

While  still  in  high  school.  Basset 
interned  one  summer  with  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Covington-based  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post.  Then  he  went  to  Ohio  State 
University,  and  found  plenty  of  car¬ 
toon  fodder  by  mixing  football  and 
politics. 

“I  had  my  own  ayatollah  in  Woody 
Hayes,”  said  Basset.  “The  more  crit¬ 
icism  I  got  from  attacking  Hayes,  the 
more  I  would  go  back  at  it.  It  kept  fu¬ 
eling  my  fire.” 

After  drawing  three  cartoons  a 
week  for  three  years  for  the  college’ s 
daily  paper.  Basset  interned  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  before  deciding  to 


seek  fame  and  fortune  out  west. 

“I  thought  I  was  big  enough  to  take 
on  the  world  at  that  point,”  he  said. 
“Little  did  1  know. 

“I  was  lucky  that  my  first  editor  was 
willing  to  see  what  would  happen.  In 
hindsight,  I  wouldn’t  have  hired  my¬ 
self.  You’re  asking  a  20-year-old  to 
be  a  commentator  on  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.” 

Basset  said  he  has  maintained  a 
good  relationship  with  his  editors  over 
the  years.  He  also  said  that  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  lucky  to  be  in  the  same 
city  as  another  political  cartoonist  — 
David  Horsey  of  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer  and  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  it,”  Basset  de¬ 
clared.  “Of  course,  there  are  days 
when  I  wish  Dave  Horsey  weren’t  in 
town.  We’re  very  good  friends,  but  he 
tries  to  outdo  me,  and  I  try  to  outdo 
him.” 

Unlike  many  editorial  cartoonists. 
Basset  is  not  syndicated.  “This  is 
partly  my  desire  and  partly  because 
nobody  is  knocking  down  my  door,” 
he  said. 

If  you’re  with  a  syndicate.  Basset 
noted,  you  are  usually  committed  to 
a  certain  number  of  national  cartoons 
a  week  —  and  he  said  he  prefers  do¬ 
ing  local  cartoons  because  they  “have 
the  most  impact.” 

Basset  added  that  “the  comic  strip 
supplements  my  income  enough.” 

When  Basset  started  doing  “Adam,” 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  second 
job.  It  wasn’t.  Basset  said  it  has  been 
a  struggle  at  times  to  define  the  char¬ 
acters  and  give  them  a  voice. 

Adam  is  a  househusband.  When 
Basset  began  the  comic,  he  had  just 
married,  had  no  children,  and  was  not 
working  at  home.  “I’m  surprised  [the 
comic]  didn’t  fold,”  he  said. 


UFS  offering  reading  coiumn 


A  weekly  reading  column  for  par¬ 
ents  and  kids  is  being  launched 
September  7  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

“The  Children’s  Reading  Corner: 


A  Column  for  Sharing  Literature  and 
Language  Skills”  features  a  favorite 
kids’  story,  historical  material  or  “fun 
lesson,”  as  well  as  an  illustration.  The 
(See  READING  on  page  32) 


It  turned  out  to  be  something  of  a 
career  move  when  Basset  and  his  wife 
Linda  began  having  children  of  their 
own.  As  reality  imitated  art,  it  became 
easier  for  him  to  draw  on  his  own  in¬ 
sights  and  experiences. 

“When  we  had  children,  it  changed 
everything,”  said  Basset.  “I  go  through 
a  lot  of  the  same  things  Adam  goes 
through.  Adam  has  my  personality, 
and  we  look  more  and  more  alike.  We 
both  have  less  hair  than  when  we 
started.” 

The  cartoonist  said  he  is  grateful 
that  Universal,  which  syndicates 
“Adam”  to  about  1 50  papers,  was  pa¬ 
tient  with  him.  “I  was  lucky  it  was 
Universal,”  he  stated.  “Universal  has 
been  very  good  to  me.” 

Basset  is  aware  that  there  are  car¬ 
toonists  who  criticize  double-duty 
creators  for  selling  out  or  monopo¬ 
lizing  jobs.  He  disagrees  with  that 
criticism  —  and  says  doing  “Adam” 
makes  him  a  better  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  vice  versa. 

“It’s  a  different  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  the  other 
cartoonists  would  be  critical  if  we  be¬ 
came  jazz  musicians.” 


(Chris  Lamb  is  a  Florida-based 
journalist  who  writes  periodically 
for  E&P.) 


ENTERTAIN 
THE  IDEA  OF 
1  MORE  READERS. 


Copley  has  the  whole  show 
wrapped  up  for  entertainment 
editors.  Including  Pop  Talk 
interviews  with  musicians.  Film 
Close-Up  chats  with  film  stars  and 
TVCIose-Up  conversations  with 
stars  and  trend  features.  All  with 
photos  aruf  graphics. 

Add  to  that  Kid's  Home  Library 
children's  book  reviews;  New  York 
PosVi  William  Norwich's  gossip 
columns;  and  arts,  books, 
architecture,  games  and  short  music 
reviews. 

Get  the  show  rolling  with  our 
ENTERTAINMENT  package. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a 
free  sample  today. 
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Reading 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


selections  are  multicultural,  with  an 
emphasis  on  traditional  storytelling. 

There  are  American  folk  tales,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Treasure  Island,  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Frederick  Douglass'  auto¬ 


biography,  Patrick  Henry’s  “Give  Me 
Liberty  or  Give  Me  Death”  speech, 
and  so  on. 

Every  story  is  chosen  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  educator  E.D.  Hirsch  Jr.,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best-selling  Cultural  Lit¬ 
eracy:  What  Every  American  Needs 
to  Know  and  The  Core  Knowledge  Se¬ 
ries,  from  which  most  of  the  United 
columns  are  excerpted. 


Hirsch  —  who  has  also  written  a 
half-dozen  other  books  —  is  an  En¬ 
glish  professor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  taught  at  Yale  before 
joining  the  UV  faculty  in  1966. 

The  Memphis  native  was  educated 
at  Yale  and  Cornell,  and  completed 
postgraduate  studies  in  Europe. 

Hirsch,  a  Navy  veteran,  is  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  three  and  grandfather  of  two. 


UFS  to  distribute  materiai  from  Viilage  Voice 


Selections  from  the  Village  Voice 
will  be  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  starting  September  23. 

The  wire-delivered  material  from 
the  New  York  City-based  alternative 
weekly  will  include  cover  stories, 
“Rockbeat”  news  tidbits  on  music  and 
politics,  rock  reviews  by  Robert 
Christgau,  jazz  criticism  by  Gary  Gid- 
dins,  British  music-scene  coverage  by 
Simon  Frith,  film  coverage  by  J. 
Hoberman  and  Georgia  Brown,  and 
selections  from  special  supplements 
on  education,  literature,  art,  and  more. 

There  is  also  Nelson  George ’ s  “N a- 
tive  Son,”  a  column  on  African-Amer¬ 
ican  culture;  Cynthia  Heimel’s 
“Tongue  in  Chic,”  which  offers 
“sassy”  commentary  on  modern  life; 
Doug  Ireland’s  “Press  Clips,”  a  crit¬ 
ical  look  at  the  media;  James  Ridge¬ 
way’s  “Moving  Target,”  which  con¬ 
tains  national  reporting;  and  Leslie 
Savan’ s  “Op  Ad,”  a  critical  look  at  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  award-winning  Voice,  founded 
in  1 955,  has  a  large  percentage  of  read¬ 
ers  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  35. 

Ex-exec  is  dead 

FormerUnited  Feature  Syndicate 
executive  James  Hennessy  has  died 
in  New  Jersey  at  the  age  of  88. 

Hennessy  was  credited  with  naming 
Charles  Schulz’s  “Peanuts”  comic 
strip,  which  had  previously  been  called 
“Li’l  Folks”  by  its  creator.  Schulz  has 
stated  that  he  never  liked  the  “Peanuts” 
name  because  it  sounded  “inconse¬ 
quential.” 

Tarcus’  to  UPS 

The  “Farcus”  comic  panel  about 
working  life  has  moved  from  self-syn¬ 
dication  to  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

“Farcus”  (see  E&P,  Jan.  25,  1992 
and  Nov.  30, 1991)  is  by  David  Wais- 
glass  and  Gordon  Coulthart. 

Universal  said  the  comic  now  has 
more  than  100  daily  and  Sunday 
clients,  including  the  Boston  Globe, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  New  York  Daily 


News,  Ottawa  Citizen,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 


“Seeing  you  brought  a  gun,  Norman, 
why  don’t  you  start  the  meeting?" 

‘Farcus’ 


Guren  and  his  ‘Shagg’  charac¬ 
ter  with  Voinovich  (right). 


Effort  for  literacy 

Several  syndicated  cartoonists  are 
helping  to  promote  literacy  education 
in  Ohio  as  part  of  a  campaign  that  fea¬ 
tures  public-service  advertisements. 

Participants  include  “Ask  Shagg” 
creator  Peter  Guren  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  “The  Born  Loser” 
cartoonist  Chip  Sansom  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  “Mother 
Goose  and  Grimm”  crtaiot! Dayton 
Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist  Mike 
Peters  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
and  United,  “Funky  Winkerbean”/ 
“Crankshaft”  creator  Tom  Batiuk  of 


North  America  Syndicate  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  and  “Crank¬ 
shaft”  co-cartoonist  Chuck  Ayers  of 
Universal. 

The  campaign  —  co-sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
Ohio  Literacy  Network,  and  Ohio 
Electric  Utility  Institute  —  was  rec¬ 
ognized  at  a  recent  ceremony  featur¬ 
ing  Ohio  Governor  George  Voinovich. 

New  book  titles 

Several  books  by  syndicated  cre¬ 
ators  have  been  published. 

Sam ’s  Takin  ’  a  Catnap!,  the  latest 
“Family  Circus”  collection  from  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
is  being  released  by  Fawcett. 

Keane  has  also  illustrated  a  book¬ 
let  that  teaches  youngsters  about  the 
Arizona  judicial  system.  The  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  publication  is  called 
The  Family  Circus  Visits  the  Courts. 

Political  cartoonist  David  Catrow 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun 
and  Copley  News  Service  has  illus¬ 
trated  Charles  Ghigna’s  Good/Bad 
Cats  and  Good/Bad  Dogs  (Hyperion). 
Catrow  also  did  the  drawings  for  Ethel 
Pochocki’s  The  Attic  Mice  (Henry 
Holt). 

Another  Copley  creator,  travel  and 
food  writer  Laura  Daily,  has  co-au- 
thored  the  book  Hidden  Southwest 
(Ulysses  Press). 

“RSVP:  Manners”  columnist  Leti- 
tia  Baldrige,  who  is  also  with  Copley, 
has  written  the  introduction  to  the  Ann 
Rauscher-annotated  George  Wash¬ 
ington  ’s  Rules  of  Civility  &  Decent 
Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conver¬ 
sation  (Sewall). 

Speaking  of  columnists,  “Media 
Beat”  co-writer  Norman  Solomon  of 
Creators  Syndicate  has  authored  The 
Power  of  Babble:  The  Politician’s 
Dictionary  of  Buzzwords  and  Dou¬ 
bletalk  for  Every  Occasion  (Dell). 

And  “The  Answer  Man”  columnist 
Andrew  Seamans  —  also  with  Cre¬ 
ators  —  has  authored  Who,  What, 
When,  Where,  Why  in  the  World  of 
Nature  (Barron’s  Educational  Se¬ 
ries). 
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Louisiana 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

“I  don’ t  know  if  they  had  just  moved 
into  town  or  if  they  suddenly  decided 
we  would  be  printing  something  they 
wanted  to  read,  but  we’ll  take  them 
anyway  we  can  get  them,”  said  Chap¬ 
man  lightly. 

The  Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser  did 
not  have  their  publishing  schedule  dis¬ 
rupted,  despite  power  loss  and  some 
slight  damages,  according  to  Larry 
Buggs,  circulation  director. 

The  Houma  (La.)  Daily  Carrier  had 


no  structural  damage,  but  it  did  have 
some  water  in  its  building.  Executive 
editor  Kathy  Silverberg  said  the  pa¬ 
per  lost  power  for  a  short  period  of 
time  early  Aug.  26,  but  had  it  back  by 
4  a.m.  The  storm  did  not  interfere  with 
either  day’s  edition,  but  many  em¬ 
ployees  were  out  of  their  homes  due 
to  flooding. 

On  Aug.  26,  general  manager  Linda 
Dennery  of  the  Times-Picayune,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  said  her  paper  published 
as  usual,  experiencing  only  occasional 
interruptions  in  their  power. 

“Electrical  problems  in  the  modern- 
day  world  are  serious  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  It  shuts  off  our  comput¬ 


ers.  We  have  to  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  plan  ahead,”  Tom  Gregory  of 
the  Times-Picayune  told  USA  Today. 

Most  of  the  Louisiana  towns  hard¬ 
est  hit  have  papers  with  less  than 
34,000  circulation,  small  operations 
compared  with  the  Times  Picayune, 
approximately  265,000  circulation, 
or  the  Miami  Herald,  approximately 
421,000  circulation. 

Two  small  papers,  the  Franklin 
Banner-Tribune  and  the  Morgan  City 
Daily  Review  were  reported  to  have 
suffered  serious  damages,  but  were 
unable  to  be  reached.  Both  papers  are 
controlled  by  the  family-owned  Mor¬ 
gan  City  Newspapers  company. 


Praise 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

home  in  South  Miami  blew  away. 

The  definition  of  the  best  journal¬ 
ism  incorporates  compassion,  and  we 
have  witnessed  so  much  of  that  in  re¬ 
cent  days.  My  pride  in  the  way  we  cov¬ 
ered  the  story,  in  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,  is  matched  only  by  the  pride  in 
the  way  the  Herald  people  have  cared 
for  one  another  and  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  look  and  feel  of  our  principal 
building.  One  Herald  Plaza,  changed 
last  week.  Tennis  shoes,  jeans,  T- 
shirts,  and  shorts  supplanted  shirts, 
skirts,  suits  and  ties.  A  conference 
room  became  a  child-care  center. 
Desks  became  dining  tables.  Offices 
turned  into  sleeping  quarters. 

All  day  Thursday  and  Friday  (Aug. 
27-28),  our  lobby  witnessed  a  steady, 
two-way  procession.  Staff  members 
and  families  entered  with  goods  to 
drop  off  at  our  collection  center.  Other 
staff  members  and  families  departed 
with  precious  jugs  of  water  and  boxes 
of  food. 

You  heard  so  often,  “How  are  you 
doing?”  “How  did  your  house  do?” 
“How’s  your  family  holding  up?” 

We  ought  never  to  lose  that  feel¬ 
ing.  Think  of  the  example  of  these  peo¬ 
ple: 

Sharon  Folliard  called  in  to  see  if 
we  needed  help  in  putting  together  ad¬ 
vertisements.  She  was  on  vacation, 
but  wound  up  working  a  24-hour 
stretch  to  help  us  put  out  a  newspaper 
at  a  time  when  the  lack  of  power  and 
water  threatened  to  keep  our  presses 
cold. 

Press  operator  Dickey  Hart,  who 
lost  part  of  the  roof  to  his  home  and 
had  his  car  badly  damaged,  took  in 
fellow  press  operator  David  Nelson, 
who  had  lost  his  entire  home. 

Our  security  staff,  ably  headed  by 


Bervin  Hall,  worked  so  hard  to  calm 
people  and  respond  to  needs  as  they 
occurred.  While  Bervin  was  on  duty 
during  the  hours  before  and  during 
the  hurricane,  his  wife  and  family 
were  in  their  home  near  Metrozoo. 
The  storm  destroyed  their  home.  They 
are  alive  because  they  hid  in  the  bath¬ 
tub  under  a  mattress. 

Valerie  DeRoy  in  advertising  put 
together  a  group  of  people  this  week¬ 
end  to  help  others  in  our  community. 
Hundreds  of  Herald  people  spent 
many  hours  on  other  people’s  prob¬ 
lems  and,  frequently,  not  enough  time 
on  their  own. 

There  are  special  rewards  in  this 
business.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
reader  Joe  Feinberg  of  south  Dade 
called  to  tell  us  that  his  Herald  deliv¬ 
ery  amounted  to  “the  first  real  sign  of 
sanity  in  this  epic  disaster.” 

Like  so  many  people  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  Linda  Martorell  fought  for 
her  home,  her  family,  and  her  life  in 
the  early  morning  hours  Monday  as 
Hurricane  Andrew  tormented  her 
south  Dade  neighborhood  of  Perrine. 

She  didn’t  completely  win  her 
struggle.  When  the  storm  subsided, 
her  four-bedroom  home  lay  in  ruins. 

Within  a  half-hour,  even  before  the 
“all  clear”  signal  had  been  given, 
Linda  Martorell  and  her  husband  A1 
Bonkenburg  climbed  into  their  pickup 
truck  and  began  scouting  the  area. 

Linda  Martorell  oversees  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Her¬ 
ald  in  the  area  stretching  from  South¬ 
west  152nd  Street  to  the  Monroe 
County  line.  She  wanted  to  check  on 
employees  she  knew  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  south  Dade,  as  well  as  the 
distribution  center  that  serves  her  cir¬ 
culation  territory. 

She  found  the  warehouse  in  sham¬ 
bles,  so  she  pressed  on  to  scout  out  an 
alternate  location.  That  evening,  she 
called  the  Herald  to  report  that  she 
would  use  the  parking  lot  of  a  bank  as 
a  makeshift  distribution  center.  That 


way,  they  could  get  out  the  Tuesday 
paper.  With  the  help  of  four  supervi¬ 
sors,  five  carriers,  and  her  family, 
Linda  Martorell  delivered  9,000  pa¬ 
pers  on  Tuesday. 

That  morning  one  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  returned  from  delivering  the 
paper  to  a  particularly  hard-hit  area. 
He  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“People  stood  in  their  yard,  with 
their  houses  torn  down  around  them, 
and  applauded  or  shouted  ‘God  bless 
you’  as  he  delivered  the  Herald,” 
Linda  Martorell  said. 

In  the  days  since,  readers  have 
greeted  our  carriers  in  similar  fash¬ 
ion  frequently. 

All  our  lives  you  and  I  will  re¬ 
member  where  we  were,  what  we  saw, 
what  we  heard  that  terrible  morning 
when  Andrew  stormed  in. 

I  was  at  the  Herald  with  my  15- 
year-old  daughter  Amanda.  My  of¬ 
fice  windows,  built  to  sustain  pow¬ 
erful  winds,  could  not  deafen  the  roar 
of  Hurricane  Andrew.  Five  stories  be¬ 
low,  the  waters  of  Biscayne  Bay 
surged  in  a  great  rage. 

My  wife  was  at  home,  convinced 
that  she  and  the  other  children  would 
be  quite  safe.  At  3: 15  a.m.  we  spoke, 
and  she  assured  me  that  she,  7-year- 
old  Dana,  and  1 2-year-old  John  were 
doing  just  fine  in  the  closet  in  our  bed¬ 
room.  There,  shortly  after  5  a.m.,  a 
window  exploded.  She  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  fled  to  a  linen  closet  elsewhere 
on  our  second  floor. 

For  several  hours,  I  tried  to  reach 
her,  knowing  she  had  a  cellular  phone 
with  her.  I  imagined  the  worst.  When 
we  finally  spoke  a  good  while  after 
daylight,  you  can  imagine  the  relief. 

I  find  it  depressing  to  see  the  dam¬ 
age  at  our  own  home  and  everywhere 
else,  but  you  can  fix  homes  and  plant 
new  trees.  Compared  with  so  many 
others,  we  know  that  we  have  been 
very  fortunate. 

And  we  know  we  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  help  everyone  else. 
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Pay 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

agers,  3.1%,  than  it  did  for  middle  man¬ 
agers,  2.8%.,  and  faster  for  middle 
managers  than  for  many  others. 

In  both  categories  pay  hikes  were 
lower  than  a  year  before. 

“It  looks  as  though  newspapers  are 
holding  the  line  on  salary  increases,” 
said  NAA’s  Blodger. 

He  said  newspapers  are  budgeting 
for  lower  salary  increases  overall, 
partly  because  health  care  costs  are 
rising  at  about  20%  a  year. 

In  addition,  employers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  tying  pay  to  incentives  and 
bonuses  based  on  performance. 

The  survey,  which  has  been  done 
since  1988,  included  salaries  for  30 
job  categories  at  347  newspapers. 

Those  getting  the  biggest  raises  last 
year  were  top  advertising  executives, 
whose  base  pay  rose  5.2% — up  from 
the  3.7%  rise  recorded  a  year  before. 
Combined  salary  and  bonus  rose  4.7% 
in  the  latest  survey,  compared  with  a 
1.9%  rise  reported  a  year  earlier. 

Average  base  pay  for  human  re¬ 


sources  and  financial  executives  rose 
4.8%.  Respectively,  their  total  direct 
compensation  rose  3.6%  and  3.5%. 

For  advertising  artists  and  copy 
writers  the  raises  inched  up  a  hair, 
0.2%,  the  survey  said. 

Base  pay  for  operations  executives 
rose  4.2%.  For  publishers,  average 
base  salary  increased  3.1%. 

For  the  average  publisher,  salary 
and  bonus  is  $  1 37, 1 00  a  year,  ranging 
from  $50,100  at  the  smallest  papers, 
under  5,000  circulation,  to  $497,000 
at  papers  over  500,000  circulation. 

Editors  average  $79,700  a  year  in 
salary  and  bonus,  with  those  at  the 
smallest  papers  earning  $24,100, 
$259,200  at  the  biggest  papers. 

For  managing  editors,  average  pay 
and  bonus  is  $58,091,  up  from 
$55,469.  Base  pay  is  $54,953,  up  from 
$52,016. 

Top  ad  executives  average  $68,400 
in  salary  and  bonus,  ranging  from 
$26,600  at  smallest  papers  to  $  193,700 
at  the  largest. 

Top  circulation  executives  earn  an 
average  of  $58,700  in  salary  and 
bonus,  from  $19,200  at  the  smallest 
papers  to  $188,400  at  the  biggest. 

T op  operations  executives  average 
$68,600  in  total  compensation,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $24,800  to  $184,000. 

Communications  professor  Picard 
suggested  that  management  salaries 
are  less  prone  to  fluctuation  for  the 
simple  reasons  that  managers  them¬ 
selves  decide  on  pay  raises  and  good 
managers  are  in  shorter  supply  than 
good  reporters. 


Rape  victim  ID 
ban  proceeds 

A  bill  approved  by  a  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sembly  committee  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  disclose  rape  victims’  names. 

On  a  4-to- 1  vote,  the  committee  re¬ 
jected  opposition  by  an  assistant  state 
attorney  general,  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association — even  the  state  Com¬ 
mission  on  Sex  Discrimination  in  the 
Statutes  withdrew  its  support  on  the 
grounds  the  law  is  unconstitutional — 
and  sent  the  measure  to  the  full  As¬ 
sembly. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Republican 
Assemblyman  Lee  Solomon  of  Cam¬ 
den,  who  argued  that  the  law  would  en¬ 
courage  sexual  assault  victims  to  re¬ 
port  the  crimes  by  removing  the  fear 
they  will  be  publicly  identified. 

Republicans  hold  veto-proof  ma¬ 
jorities  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate. 
Gov.  Jim  Florio  is  a  Democrat. 


Asia 

(Continued from  page  17) 

countries  represent  Canada’ s  second- 
largest  trading  region. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  said  most 
Canadian  news  organizations  rely 
heavily  on  foreign  wire  services  and 
U.S.  satellite  feeds  “for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  coverage  of  Asia.” 

With  the  closing  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail’s  Tokyo  bureau,  Canadian  me¬ 
dia  have  only  five  full-time  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Asia,  supplemented  by 
1 5  to  20  free-lance  journalists,  the  pa¬ 
per  noted. 

The  PRIN  research  report  com¬ 
mented  that  using  foreign  sources  for 
news  is  less  expensive  but  added  that 
“it  also  poses  the  question  whether  it 
is  in  Canada’s  best  interests  to  have 
its  sources  of  information,  which  in¬ 
fluence  our  vision  of  Asia  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  controlled  by  other  na¬ 
tions  whose  foreign  policy  consider¬ 
ations  may  differ  sharply  from  our 
own.” 

Canadian  assignment  editors,  the 
researchers  said,  acknowledged  the 
challenges  faced  in  foreign  news  cov¬ 
erage,  but  some  editors  said  the  me¬ 
dia  do  not  feel  public  pressure  to  do 
better. 

The  report  further  observed:  “For¬ 
eign  news  editors  express  surprise 
sometimes  at  the  lack  of  complaints 
they  get  when  they  have  failed  to  cover 
major  international  news  events  prop¬ 
erly.  Within  this  context,  editors  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  resources  to  al¬ 
locate  to  international  news  cover¬ 
age.” 


Gwinnett 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

tra,  a  Journal-Constitution  insert. 

As  several  of  Atlanta’s  suburbs 
have  mushroomed,  several  formerly 
weekly  papers  have  gone  daily.  Not¬ 
ing  Gwinnett’s  new  status  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  counties  without 
a  freestanding  daily,  some  see  the 
Daily  News  closure  as  a  move  that 
would  create  a  vacancy  for  a  smaller, 
less  ambitious  replacement. 

“We  are  looking  at  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  are  economically  feasi¬ 
ble,”  said  Still  when  asked  about  the 
likelihood  that  the  Home  Weekly 
might  convert  to  daily  publication. 

Daily  News  editor  Osteen  vigor¬ 
ously  refuted  the  opinion  that  the  pa¬ 
per  should  have  stuck  to  its  knitting 
by  remaining  Gwinnett-only. 

“I  would  say  that  these  people 
didn’t  have  access  to  readership  sur¬ 
veys  that  showed  that  an  awful  lot  of 
Gwinnett  people  worked  out  of  the 
county  and  wanted  access  to  the  pa¬ 
per,”  Osteen  said.  “Plus,  it  wasn’t  just 
residents  of  Gwinnett.  Readers  felt 
that  any  story  they  saw  on  drive-time 
[local  tv  news],  they  wanted  in  the  pa¬ 
per,”  Osteen  said. 

Osteen  added  that  since  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  would  routinely  pick  up 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  stories 
for  its  state  wire,  this  increased  the  in¬ 
centive  to  generate  original  reporting 
on  metro  stories. 

Osteen  feels  that  this  quality  will 
help  many  now-jobless  Daily  News 
reporters  find  new  jobs. 

“We’ve  gotten  an  incredible  re¬ 
sponse  from  all  over  the  country.  Due 
to  the  reputation  of  the  staff,  some  40 
or  50  papers  have  already  called  ex¬ 
pressing  interest,”  Osteen  said  a  few 
days  after  the  closing  was  announced. 

“I  sympathize  with  their  employ¬ 
ees.  They  fought  a  good  fight,”  said 
Journal-Constitution  publisher  Jay 
Smith,  who  declined  to  comment  on 
the  future  status  of  the  Daily  News’ 
Duluth,  Ga.,  plant. 

The  Daily  News  intends  to  publish 
its  last  edition  and  proceed  with  the 
sale  of  its  assets  to  Cox  Enterprises 
immediately  following  a  “routine”  re¬ 
view  and  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department. 

Higher  dividend 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  nation’ s  largest 
newspaper  publisher,  raised  its  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  a  penny  to  320  a  share. 
The  hike,  payable  Oct.  1,  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  on  Sept.  18,  raises 
the  annual  dividend  to  $1.28  a  share. 
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tarial  pool  and  the  mailroom,  every¬ 
one  wants  the  best  of  everything .  That 
best  includes  the  perk  of  living  an  eth¬ 
ical  life. 

“Ethics  is  the  maintaining  of  life  at 
the  highest  point  of  development.” 
With  these  words,  Albert  Schweitzer 
in  Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought,  fo¬ 
cuses  on  ethics  as  a  private,  personal 
thing  —  a  way  of  living  life  at  its  peak, 
its  best.  We  look  for  quality  when  we 
spend  our  paycheck.  Just  as  we  want 
the  best  for  our  money,  we  also  want 
a  quality  ethical  standard  to  direct  our 
lives. 

I  have  learned  about  quality  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  and  personal  ethical 
standards  in  my  years  as  the  business 
ethics  writer.  Civic  groups  invite  me 
to  speak  to  their  members.  At  the  end 
of  the  presentation,  I  ask  questions 
about  business  ethics. 

One  question  elicits  a  true  or  false 
response:  “I’m  always  happy  when 
other  people  succeed.”  I  expected  only 
“true”  answers  from  members  of  my 
audience.  I  was  surprised  when  one 
audience  member  responded,  “I’m  not 
happy  when  the  ill-qualified  succeed. 
I’m  not  happy  when  the  successful 
abuse  their  power.  I’m  not  happy  when 
the  successful  abuse  other  people  be¬ 
cause  of  their  power.” 

Another  audience  member  said, 
“I’m  happy  when  my  friends  succeed, 
but  they  can’ t  be  more  successful  than 
I  am.” 

Successful  businesses  may  follow 
the  dictum  that  the  customer  is  always 
right,  but  is  the  customer  always  right? 

The  owner  of  a  car  dealership  that 
specializes  in  an  expensive  line  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  said,  “The  customer  is  al¬ 
ways  right  when  the  product  isn’t  ex¬ 
pensive  .  However,  when  the  customer 
abuses  a  new  automobile  that  costs 
$20,000  or  $30,000  or  $50,000,  that 
customer  can’t  blame  the  car’s  per¬ 
formance  on  the  car  and  then  mutter 
that  the  customer  is  always  right  and 
that  he  wants  to  return  a  car  he’s  had 
for  six  months  and  get  a  new  car  at  no 
additional  cost.” 

He  was  supported  in  his  argument 
that  the  customer  isn’t  always  right  by 
a  man  who  owns  a  fast-food  restaurant. 
The  restaurant  owner  said,  “It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  it’s  a  $50,000  car  or  a 
500  order  of  fries,  the  owner  takes  a 
loss  when  the  customer  is  wrong.” 

Some  customers  are  right,  some  are 
wrong.  The  same  can  be  said  of  read¬ 
ers.  Some  telephone  to  tell  me  that  my 
column  touched  on  a  problem  in  their 
office  and  that  I  proposed  a  solution 
to  the  problem  that  their  management 


will  implement.  Others  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  I  have  missed  the  mark 
—  I  know  nothing  about  business  and 
less  about  business  ethics. 

And  readers  of  business  ethics 
columns  are  sometimes  right  and 
sometimes  I  miss  my  mark.  However, 
they  read  and  they  instruct  me  and  they 
help  me  in  my  personal  ongoing  ef¬ 
forts  to  be  ethical  and  to  live  my  life 
at  its  highest  peak. 

Assistance 
needed  for 
Florida  victims 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  are  asking  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  staffs  for  the  shirts  in  their 
back  closets. 

Any  surplus  T-shirts,  sweatshirts 
or  other  clothing  from  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  your  paper  can  be  used  by 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 
Newspapers  usually  have  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  promotion  items  in-house. 

To  donate  clothing,  send  to:  Sun- 
Sentinel  Charities  Fund,  200  East  Las 
Olas  Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
33301-2293;  (305)  356-4362. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  have  each  begun  collecting 
monetary  donations  for  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Assisting  that  effort,  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  has 
promised  to  match  every  dollar,  up  to 
$  1 00,000,  for  each  of  the  paper’ s  fund 
drives. 

Both  papers  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
Tribune  Company. 

Donations  should  be  made  by  check 
or  money  order  to  the  Sun-Sentinel 
Charities  Fund,  P.O.  Box  407 1 44,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  33340-7144. 

WorldPaper 
adds  clients 

Two  national  publications  in 
Poland  and  Panama  have  agreed  to 
carry  the  international  affairs  news¬ 
paper  supplement  WorldPaper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston. 

One  is  Wprost,  a  weekly  news¬ 
magazine  in  Posnan,  Poland.  It  will 
carry  a  biweekly  edition  in  Polish. 
The  other  is  Panama  City  ’  s  La  Prensa, 
which  resumes  carrying  the  Spanish- 
language  edition  after  a  four-year  hia¬ 
tus. 

Together  they  bring  WorldPaper’ s 
international  circulation  to  1 ,07 6, 1 00, 
through  23  publications  in  six  lan¬ 
guages. 


NAM  moves  out  of 
Newspaper  Center 

The  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  have  moved  their  operations  out 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  offices  in  the  Newspaper 
Center  in  Reston,  Va.,  and  will  now 
be  housed  at  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The  small  130-member  trade  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  based  in  Reston, 
Va.  since  1985.  Prior  to  that,  the 
“headquarters”  was  a  box  of  materi¬ 
als  passed  from  president  to  president, 
according  to  Ray  Carlson,  executive 
director  of  the  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  outgoing  president. 

“ W e  had  no  dissatisfaction  or  com- 
plaint  with  the  service  at  ANPA,” 
Carlson  said.  The  change  came  as  a 
result  of  the  consolidating  of  several 
marketing  organizations,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  and 
ANPA. 

With  the  changes,  NAM  and  ANPA 
decided  a  written  agreement  should 
be  made  about  their  situation.  After 
that  decision  was  made  known,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  and 
the  SNPA  both  submitted  proposals 
as  well. 

Carlson  said  the  agreement  with 
the  former  ANPA  did  not  include  rent, 
and  only  involved  some  clerical  du¬ 
ties  by  one  of  their  staff. 

At  an  annual  meeting  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.,  in  August,  the  mem¬ 
bership  voted  to  accept  the  SNPA  pro¬ 
posal,  a  two-year  agreement  which 
was  seen  as  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective. 

One  concern  about  moving  from 
the  locale  near  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
the  Newspaper  Center  is  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  lobbying  efforts  to  NAM 
members.  In  the  past,  ANPA  has 
worked  closely  with  NAM  to  spread 
the  word  about  state,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  lobbying  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Bill  Monroe,  director  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  does  not  believe 
the  move  will  alter  that  relationship. 
“We  have  always  fully  cooperated 
with  ANPA  and  we  always  will.” 

Morning  Call  starts 
delivery  operation 

TThe  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  created  a  delivery-system  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Direct  Marketing  Distribution 
Inc. 

The  new  company  will  deliver  to 
non-subscribers  a  Bonus  Bag,  which 
includes  the  paper’s  Extra  edition, 
product  samples  and  other  material. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
9<X)  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8(X)-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

FREE  AUTO  REVIEWS  -  Original,  pull- 
no-punches  weekly  column  FREE,  now 
and  forever.  Hard  copy/disk.  (714) 
229-9913. 

CARTOONS 

TV  TCXJNS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 

COMIC  PANELS 

EDITORS:  Looking  for  Quality  Comics? 
Get  the  comics  that  are  backed  by  a  6 
year,  60,000  mile  warranty.  First  2 
weeks  free.  Contact:  Humor  Books 
Syndicate,  58  Donovan  PL,  Alexandria, 
VA  22306,  (703)  360-5916. 

COMPUTERS 

SOFTWARE  REVIEWS  -  Honest  non¬ 
technical  evaluations  seeking  home 
with  syndicator/newspaper/magazine. 
Hard  copy/disk.  (714)  229-9913, 
3608  W.  Orange  #201,  Anaheim,  CA 
92804. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos\  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

Today  people  sit  through 
Shakespeare  in  order  to 
recognize  the  quotations. 

Orson  Welles 


NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

ROMANCE 

“A  Matter  of  Romance" 
READERS  LOVE  AMOR 
SO  DO  ADVERTISERS 
Guaranteed  (818)  791-5236 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SENIOR  TRAVEL 

GET  UP  AND  GO!  a  monthly  travel 
column  researched  and  written  by 
seniors,  and  filled  with  senior  deals, 
trips,  tips  and  senior-friendly  destina¬ 
tions.  By  the  publishers  of  The  Mature 
Traveler  newsletter.  Details:  Get  Up  and 
Go!  PO  Box  50820,  Reno,  NV  89513  or 
(702)  786-7419. 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

TRAVEL 

NORTHWOODS  WEEKEND.  Great 
Lakes  escapes  monthly:  Luxury  lodges, 
ski  and  beach  resorts,  inns.  Samples, 
rates.  Copyworks,  575  West  End, 
Holland,  Ml  49423.  (616)  335-2916. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  ■  Appraisals  ■  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(2141  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Acquisition  or  Refinance 
$2,000,000  -  $25,000,000 
Confidential  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

We  are  all  geniuses  up  to  the 
age  of  ten. 

Aldous  Huxley 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ENTREPRENEUR  wants  to  start  an 
entertainment  publication.  Can  you 
help?  (718)  897-0205,  7-9pm  best. 

CONSULTANTS 

IMPROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  immediate¬ 
ly,  cost-effectively.  Brochure:  Gerald  A. 
(larroll,  15575  Willow  Ct.,  Sterling,  IL 
61081,  (815)  625-7549. _ 

Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will  sacri¬ 
fice  due  to  family  illness.  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON.  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  twice  weekly  $1.2  million 
gross.  $350,000  cash  flow.  Excellent 
growth  prospects. 

NEBRASKA  county  seat  weekly 
$550,000  growth  sales.  $100,000 
cash  flow. 

HOUSTON  suburban  shopper. 
$625,000  gross.  $115,000  cash  flow. 
Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(903)  473-7200 


ENJOY  THE  GOOD  LIFE!  Small,  peace¬ 
ful  town  in  PA,  own  your  own  PR,  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Advertising  agency  with  4 
tabloids  and  1  regional  magazine. 
Priced  to  sell.  (814)  652-2242. 


GROWTH  ORIENTED  EOW  COMMUNI¬ 
TY  NEWSPAPER  in  central  NJ  seeks 
investor,  working  partner/partners,  or  as 
outright  sale.  Unlimited  potential  in 
growth  area.  Currently  in  black,  but  not 
much.  Serious  inquiries  only,  PLEASE: 
Publisher,  411  Stout  Avenue,  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ  07076. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,000  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso- 
dates  (617)  643-1863. _ 

MIDWEST  weekly  in  fast-growing  area 
with  good  economy.  $900,000  gross. 
Send  to  Box  6003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE:  Monthly 
magazine/tabloid  on  newsprint  serving 
30,000  seniors  in  Richmond.  4  years 
reliable  and  excellent  reputation  with 
city,  advertisers  and  suppliers.  Serious 
inquiries  respond  to:  President,  1654 
Winding  Way,  Richmond,  VA  23235. 

THE  HOBBS  FLARE,  a  prominent  and 
successful  weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  by  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
is  for  sale.  At  the  age  of  88  Mrs.  Head 
recently  died  from  complications  of  a 
stroke  suffered,  appropriately,  while 
working  at  her  Flare  office. 

Located  in  the  oil/ranch  community  of 
Hobbs,  in  the  high  plains  of  southeast¬ 
ern  New  Mexico,  the  Flare  has  a  paid 
subscription  base  of  3,000,  a  good 
advertising  base  and  a  supportive 
community  relationship. 

The  paper  will  be  priced  realistically  to 
someone  who  will  carry  on  the  Agnes 
Kastner  Head  tradition  of  aggressive, 
challenging  and  candid  reporting  and 
editorializing. 

For  information  call  or  write  C.J.  Head, 
Personal  Representative  of  the  Estate, 
at  Suite  4210,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021,  (212) 
297-0937. 


ZONE  2  weekly,  well  established,  near 
recreation  area.  Second  class  license. 
Solid  and  growing  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  base.  Sale  includes  offset  printing 
facility.  For  information,  write  to  Box 
6022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM.  35  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Seeks  paid  circula¬ 
tion  established  weekly  in  suburban 
fringe/rural  area.  (815)  455-0336. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
Complete  Circulation  Development 
■100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 
•Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
All  your  Circulation  Needs 
More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier,  Circulation  Solu¬ 
tions,  (205)  821-8373.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
distribution. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection" 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  l-(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. _ 

One  of  the  most  commonest 
ailments  of  the  present  day  is 
premature  formation  of  opinion. 

Frank  Hubbard 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (91.9)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 


WE’VE  CHANGED  TO  100%  MAIL.  450 
brand  new  motor  route  tubes  roadrun- 
ner  type  -  blue  with  hardware.  Best  offer 
-  Call  Don  Harryn  at  (215)  536-6820. 


MAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

"KANSA"  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


THEPEOPIE 
WHO  KNOW  IT 


GOSS’ RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 


If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  reconditioned  press,  ^u  can’t 
do  better  than  a  Goss  press  reconditioned  by  the  original 
manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss  Urbanite?  Communi^  and 
Suburban®  presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment  speci¬ 
fications  and  are  backed  with  a  1-year  parts  and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us 
today  for  complete  details.  Us^  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  Rockwell  International,  700  Oakmont  Lane, 

Westmont,  IL  60559.  Phone;  708/850-6178.  Fax;  708/850-6177. 


Rockwell  International 


..where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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UAILROOM 


GUMMED  LABELING  MACHINE  by 
MMS 

PS  140  w/Model  4100  Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months. 
Signode  Bundle  Strappings  Machines. 
(1)  MLN-2A  High  Speed-30  ties/min. 
(1)  MLN-2  Standard-20  ties/minute 
HELL  299  Color  Scanner  and  Assoc. 
Equip. 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  film 
processor,  revolving  darkroom  door, 
safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 
(615)  757-6402 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


WANTED;  CompuGraphic  2400Z 
processor  with  paper/film  dryer.  For 
sale;  CompuGraphic  8100Z  processor. 
Call  Keith  at  (201)  445-3117  between 
9  and  5  Wednesday-Friday. 


PICTURE  DESK 


CROSFIELD  NEWSLINE  2630  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desk,  2  workstations, 
Macintosh  and  scanner  interfaces. 
Make  offer.  Box  6006,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELL  PRESSFAX  LS-210.  Like  new, 
never  in  production,  $100K  OBO.  Also 
used  Ultres  and  Pagescan.  Fax  owner 
for  list.  (813)  732-5414. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552- 1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


NATIONAL  A-340  Plate  Processor  -  A 
good  worker.  1900  presensitized  plates 
23  inch  by  35  inch  by  .008  for  Goss 
Community  or  Suburban  Press.  $2,3(X) 
for  all.  Dick  Rittersdorf,  (313) 
664-7403. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS 

Noise  and  Dust  Control 
Waste  Ink  Reclaimers 
Solvent  Recovery  Systems 
Eclectic  Company  Dayton,  Ohio 
(800)  824-8934/FAX  (513)  277-8395 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  In  journalism. 
/Vssistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
f?05)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITIONS 
AT  PENN  STATE;The  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  has  two  positions  b^in- 
ning  August  1993  to  teach  basic  jour¬ 
nalistic  writing  for  print  and  broadcast 
and  beginning  broadcast  production. 
Minimum  qualifications  are  at  least  a 
Master’s  Degree  with  a  total  of  five  years’ 
professional  experience  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism.  University  teaching  experience 
a  plus. 

These  tenure-track  Assistant  Professor 
positions  will  be  at  Penn  State’s  Beaver 
and  Hazleton  Campuses. 

Those  hired  will  be  members  of  the 
School  of  Communications  faculty  and 
work  closely  with  the  School’s  faculty 
and  administration  at  the  University 
Park  Campus.  The  Beaver  campus  is 
located  on  a  90-acre  site  17  miles  from 
the  greater  Pittsburgh  International 
Airport  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  1,000  students.  The 
Hazleton  campus  is  on  an  80-acre 
mountaintop  site  at  the  intersection  of 
Interstate  highways  80  and  81  and  is  a 
90-minute  drive  from  Harrisburg  and 
two  hours  from  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia.  Its  enrollment  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300.  Both  positions  will 
require  advisory  work  with  students  on 
the  campus  newspaper  and  radio 
station. 

The  salary  is  competitive.  Applications 
may  apply  for  either  of  the  positions  or 
specify  interest  in  only  Beaver  or  Hazle¬ 
ton.  Please  specify  the  position  for 
which  you  are  applying  on  your  letter  of 
application.  Please  send  a  vita  and  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  number 
of  at  least  three  references  to;  Search 
Committee,  Box  EP3,  Penn  State 
University,  School  of  Cmmunications, 
201^(^^^ie  Building,  University  Park, 

Applications  received  by  October  15, 
1992  will  be  assured  consideration. 
However,  applications  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  until  positions  are  filled. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni- 
W  Employer.  Women  and  Minorities 
Encouraged  to  Apply. 


SALES 

EXECUTIVE 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


4  unit  color  King  Press.  6  unit  B&W 
with  KJ8  Folder/100  HP/8  Roll  Stand. 
Call  S.  Jun  (213)  487-5323  Ext.  103. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

FOR  SALE;  5/u  1977  Harris  V15A;  8/u 
1973  Goss  Community;  3/u  1974 
Harris  VISA;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
V15A;  4/u  1968  Goss  Community;  2/u 
News  King  1972;  6/u  Goss  Urbanite. 
Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 

GOSS  &  HARRIS  PRESSES 
4  Goss  Community  units  1978, 

6  Harris  V22  units,  JF-10  &  JF-1 
folders 

Baldwin  104,105  &  108  Count-0- 
Veyors 

DAMCO  EQUIPMENT 

(212)  265-2211. _ 

Subscribe  to  E&P 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1(X)11 


Newsday/New  York  Newsday  is  seeking  a  sales/ 
marketing  executive  who  combines  highly-developed 
leadership  skills  and  a  proven  track  record  of  developing 
innovative  sales  strategies  and  solutions  into  successful 
results.  This  individual  will  lead,  develop  and  manage  the 
efforts  of  a  staff  of  150. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess: 

•  Staff  development  and  leadership  skills; 

•  Demonstrated  skills  in  strategic  minking  and  hands-on 
project  management: 

•  A  history  of  innovative  planning  and  problem-solving; 

•  Ability  to  analyze  data  effectively  to  identify  and  develop 
new  business  and  account  development  opportunities; 

•  Familiarity  with  technology  (Admarc  and  Adstar 
familiarity  a  plus); 

•  Ability  to  plan  for  future  technological  advancements. 
Industry  sales  management  experience  is  strongly 
preferred.  Send  or  fax  your  resume,  including  salary 
history,  no  later  than  September  16  to; 


NEWSDAY 

Employment  Dept.  (CMTSE) 
235  Pinelawn  Road 
Melville,  NY  11747 
FAX:  (516)  694-5218 

An  Equal  OpportunHy  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Small  (8  million  revenue)  midwest 
group,  growing,  debt-free,  seeks  CPA 
strong  on  taxes,  auditing,  collections, 
cost-accounting,  budgeting  and  playing 
what-if  games.  Interact  with  owner  and 
young  three  person  management  team. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits.  Pleasant, 
small  town  headquarters.  Write  Box 
6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF 

EDITORIAL  AND  PUBLICATION 
SERVICES 

World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF-US)  seeks 
Director  for  its  Editorial  and  Publication 
Sen/ices  Program.  With  more  than  one 
million  members  in  the  US  alone,  WWF 
is  the  largest  international  organization 
working  worldwide  for  the  consenration 
of  nature.  WWF  works  in  the  US  and  in 
more  than  70  other  countries  to 
preserve  Important  wildlife  resources, 
promote  more  sustainable  approaches 
to  development,  and  to  reduce  pollution 
and  the  waste  of  resources.  Reporting  to 
VP  for  Public  Affairs,  Director  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  management,  coordination, 
and  production  of  WWF  publications 
and  ensuring  quality  of  all  written  work 
produced  by  WWF.  Director  will  develop 
overall  strategy  and  process  for  manag¬ 
ing  new  WWF  publications  from  incep¬ 
tion  to  delivery,  and  coordinate  policies 
with  senior  management  and  other 
staff. 

Qualified  applicants  should  possess  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  English,  Journal¬ 
ism  or  Communications  -  Master’s 
preferred.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  10  years’  experience  supervising 
writing,  editing,  production,  and  distri¬ 
buting  of  publications,  and  will  be 
knowledgeable  about  major  environ¬ 
mental  and  conservation  issues.  Must 
have  demonstrated  success  managing 
budgets,  staff,  suppliers,  and  consul¬ 
tants  and  be  accomplished  in  develop¬ 
ing  publications  policy  for  a  major  non¬ 
profit  organization.  Spanish  language 
skills  helpful. 

Applicants  should  fonvard  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
by  mail;  WWF,  Attention  Human 
Resources  Department  197-FE,  1250 
24th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037 
or  by  fax;  (202)  293-9211.  AA/EOE. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  8,(X)0  circulation 
Illinois  daily.  5  day  plus  Sunday  and 
TMC.  /Vggressive,  growth-oriented  lead¬ 
er  not  afraid  of  success,  hard  work  and 
market  leadership.  Send  to  Box  6027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s,  Newspaper  Co-op  Network,  based 
in  Chicago,  seeks  an  aggressive  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  sales  network, 
and  expand  regional  and  national  co-op 
advertising  base.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
outside  sales  and  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  deliver  presentations  to 
Fortune  500  companies.  If  you  have  a 
minimum  of  ten  years  of  outside  news¬ 
paper  experience,  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  in  co-op  advertising  sales, 
then  we  should  talk.  This  is  a  high 
profile  position  within  the  industry. 
Excellent  salary/commission  package. 
Qualified  candidates  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Martin  Cody,  VP,  NAA, 
400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1000, 
Chicago,  IL  60611  or  Fax  to  (312) 
644-2879. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  TRAINER 

Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  seeks  a 
seasoned  professional  to  join  our  news¬ 
paper  division's  new  and  highly  visible 
advertising  training  department  at 
corporate  headquarters  in  Arlington, 
VA.  Duties  include  design,  development 
and  presentation  of  advertising  training 
programs  at  all  levels  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ments  at  our  82  daily  newspapers.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  abili^  to  identify  and 
assess  training  needs,  develop  and 
present  training  programs,  provide 
training  consultation,  and  evaluate 
effectiveness  of  training  programs. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  Bache¬ 
lor’s  Degree  in  related  area,  at  least  4 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  sales/ 
sales  management,  training  program 
design,  presentation  and  evaluation. 
Strong  platform  teaching  skills  also 
essential.  Position  requires  50%  travel. 
Fax  resume  including  references  and 
cover  letter  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Diane  Keeley,  Coordinator, 
Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810. 
Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Growing  morning  newspaper  (34K,  D 
and  S,  Zone  4)  seeking  individual  to 
lead,  motivate  and  train  existing  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  team  and  develop  new 
revenue  opportunities  in  growth  market. 
Successful  track  record  of  sales 
management  a  must.  Excellent  benefit 
package  including  liberal  sales  perfor¬ 
mance  compensation  plan.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  MID-SIZED  daily/Sunday  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  goal- 
oriented  individual  to  drive  their  retail 
sales  division  in  a  highly  attractive  and 
competitive  newspaper  environment  in 
the  New  York  ADI  (Zone  2). 

If  you  are  the  candidate  we  are  search¬ 
ing  for,  you  must  demonstrate  strong 
sales  leadership,  good  administrative 
skills  and  be  a  proven  motivator  backed 
by  positive  results. 

We  are  offering  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  matched  with  a  high  reward 
incentive  plan  in  exchange  for  results. 
Please  send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
30,000  circulation  daily  paper  seeks 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  pro. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  in  gener¬ 
ating  sales.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Don  Kincaid,  The 
Decatur  Daily,  PO  Box  2213,  Decatur, 
AL  35609-2213. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  manager 
with  a  35,000,  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  publication.  Full  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  management  and 
growth  of  classified  sales  department. 
Develop  and  implement  classified 
promotion,  train  and  motivate  represen¬ 
tatives,  oversee  computer  entry,  and 
prove  inbound  and  outbound  selling 
efforts,  develop  untapped  classified 
categories  and  expand  our  audiotext 
possibilities.  Attractive  compensation 
package  with  salary  incentive,  plus 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Advertising  Director,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml 
49085. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  sales 
representative  wanted  for  our  weekly  5 
county  TMC  (circulation  72,000)  in 
northern  WV.  Recent  changes  have 
broadened  our  market.  Income 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
performance.  All  replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Send  resume  to;  Box  6023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Join  a  Classified  Department  that  is 
growing  and  changing.  Can  you  take  an 
Outside  Sales  team  that  is  well  ahead  of 
last  year’s  numbers  -  one  of  California’s 
best  -  and  take  it  even  further?  We  can 
give  you  tools  like  a  totally  redesigned 
classified  section,  pagination  coming 
on  line  in  early  ’93,  new  section  and 
vertical  product  opportunities,  and  a 
very  good  sales  staff.  Our  company  has 
excellent  support  services  for  our  adver¬ 
tising  department  evidenced  by  the  two 
first  place  ANCAM  awards  we  brought 
home  this  year.  All  this  plus  a  family 
owned  newspaper,  good  salary  and 
benefits.  An  ALL-AMERICA,  family- 
oriented  city  with  affordable  housing. 
If  this  sounds  interesting,  send  me  a 
letter  that  tells  what  you  have  done  for 
our  industry  lately.  Also,  include  your 
resume.  Please  contact: 

Nancy  Manes 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 

PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 


OUTSIDE  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Large  metropolitan  daily  (ranked  #31 
and  #30  in  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion)  has  outside  sales  management 
positions  in  both  classified  and  retail 
advertising  departments.  Both  positions 
have  good  opportunity  to  increase 
revenues,  high  visibility,  and  advance¬ 
ment  potential.  The  right  person  will 
have  newspaper  advertising  sale 
management  experience,  a  very  strong 
track  record  in  outside  sales,  and  a 
talent  for  training  and  motivating. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  ‘’TE/\M”  in 
advertising  to  capitalize  on  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume  for  either  posi¬ 
tion  to  Ellie  Curze,  CAM,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145. 


SALESPERSON  for  established  Michi¬ 
gan  weekly.  Good  territory.  Good  earn¬ 
ings.  Call  Louis  (313)  584-4000. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED  -  We 
are  looking  for  several  good  newspaper 
advertising  people.  If  you  have  the 
desire  to  achieve,  with  good  sales  and 
layout  ability,  we  would  like  to  consider 
your  application  for  one  of  these  sales 
and  management  positions  in  display  or 
classified  advertising.  If  you’re  a  real 
professional  or  a  sincere,  hard-working 
youngster  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you.  Telemarketing,  co-op,  and  other 
background  desirable. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  3 
weeklies,  a  shopper,  and  a  quarterly 
magazine,  with  a  modern  offset  plant. 
Good  salary,  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty,  bonus,  mileage,  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  work  samples  to: 

Donovan  M.  Kramer 

President/Publisher 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc. 

Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Top  50  Metro  (ranked  #31  and  #30  in 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation)  seeks 
progressive  thinking,  goal-oriented  and 
experienced  newspaper  advertising 
sales  executive  to  lead  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  into  our  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Responsible  for  all  retail  territo¬ 
rial  sales  efforts,  and  reports  directly  to 
the  Advertising  Director.  Qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  a  minimum  of  3 
to  5  years  of  newspaper  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferably  as  an 
advertising  director  or  retail  manager 
in  a  smaller  market.  Candidates  should 
possess  exceptional  people  skills,  train¬ 
ing  and  motivational  abilities,  budget¬ 
ing  experience,  new  business  experi¬ 
ence,  new  business  development  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  non-traditional  approach¬ 
es  to  creative  rate  programs  and  com¬ 
plete  understanding  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  sales  commission  programs. 
The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  "TEAM”  in 
advertising  to  capitalize  on  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
history  tO:  Tom  Yunt,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  DESIGNER 
Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
at  the  Anchorage  Daily  News.  We  have 
seven  feature  sections,  some  daily, 
some  weekly,  and  we’re  looking  for  a 
designer  who  can  produce  strong  visual 
and  content  driven  pages.  Candidates 
should  have  3-5  years  experience  in 
page  design.  Illustration  and  Mac  skills 
(Illustrator  and  Photoshop  particularly) 
considered  an  asset.  This  year  the  Daily 
News  received  26  SND  awards,  includ¬ 
ing  2  silvers  for  design  and  illustration 
portfolios.  We  demand  excellence  and 
like  to  take  risks.  If  you  can  help  us  get 
to  the  next  level,  please  send  work 
samples,  resume,  and  a  letter  to: 
Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


HELP  WANTED 

ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  and  accom¬ 
plished  designer  to  lead  its  graphics 
staff  of  five  full-time  artists,  one  part- 
time  artist,  graphics  coordinator  and 
graphics  assistant. 

This  is  an  influential  newsroom  position 
with  excellent  salary  and  generous 
benefits. 

Candidates  should  be  familiar  with  all 
Macintosh  hardware  and  software  used 
in  newspapering  as  well  as  all  newspap¬ 
er  production  systems  related  to  art, 
photo  and  graphics.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  budgeting,  scheduling  and 
employee  performance  evaluations. 
Experience  at  metro  dailies  preferred. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  a  235,(X)0 
(Sunday)  circulation  paper  in  pleasant 
and  affordable  southwest  Ohio.  We  are 
oriented  toward  investigative  projects, 
dramatic  feature  presentations, 
computer-assisted  reporting,  new 
products  and  the  changing  role  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  seek  to  match  traditional 
journalistic  values  with  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  original  newspap¬ 
er  of  the  Cox  group,  which  includes  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  and  the  Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  examples  to 
John  Thompson,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Da^on, 
OH  45402. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Zone  5 
mid-size  daily  seeks  real  pro  to  take  us 
to  new  heights  in  this  competitive  but 
exciting  market.  Community  offers 
wonderful  quality  of  life  including  close 
proximity  to  Great  Lakes  and  pro  sports 
teams.  Full  benefits  package  and  salary 
commensurate  with  demonstrated 
record  of  past  achievements.  Reply  to 
Box  6(X)9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing  newspaper  has  position  avail¬ 
able  for  an  aggressive  self-starter  based 
in  Zone  2.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
aspects  of  circulation  operations.  4  year 
college  degree  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Position  for  hands  on  manager  with 
8-9K,  6  day  daily  in  historic  Mississippi 
Delta.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  service 
but  knowledge  of  all  facets  of  circula¬ 
tion  desired,  including  ABC.  Familiarity 
with  region  a  plus.  Send  resume  to  C.K. 
Burson,  General  Manager,  Clarksdale 
Press  Register,  PO  Box  1119,  Clarks¬ 
dale,  MS  38614. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Family  owned  80,000+  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  dynamic  market-oriented 
Circulation  Director  to  lead  us  into  the  next 
century.  This  position  will  be  responsible  tor  all 
circulation,  mailroom  and  distribution  functions 
and  report  directly  to  the  publisher  and  general 
manager.  A  proven  track  record  in 
management,  database  marketing  and 
innovative  product  packaging  and  distribution 
required.  Only  the  best  need  apply.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  tO: 

General  Manager 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Favettevilie,  HC  28302 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  several  talented 
circulators  for  key  middle  management 
positions.  Years  of  experience  is  NOT  a 
requirement.  We  prefer  good  people 
skills  and  a  reputation  for  getting  things 
done.  Call  or  write  Wanda  Ainsworth, 
PO  Box  1000,  Montgomery,  AL  36101. 
(205)  262-1611. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
A  20,(X)0  circulation  daily  in  Zone  7 
seeks  a  number  2  person  to  help  our 
circulation  team  reach  new  heights. 
Your  responsibilities  will  include  over¬ 
seeing  district  managers’  sales  activi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  all  single  copy  sales  and 
community  relations.  Experience  in 
sales  and  promotion  in  competitive 
market  is  essential.  If  you  believe  this 
job  is  for  you,  please  send  resume, 
salary  history  and  examples  of  your  best 
sales  ideas  to  Box  6026,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  -  ENTHUSIASTIC  person 
to  handle  circulation  sales  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Qualifications  include:  Previous 
newspaper  experience.  Imaginative  - 
Layout  and  design  experience.  Duties 
include  N.I.E.  Respond  tO:  Circulation 
Director,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  PO  Box 
3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704  -  No 
phone  calls. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Post-Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
production  systems  analyst.  Successful 
applicant  should  have  experience  with 
Atex  composition,  format  writing,  and 
systems  operations,  as  well  as  a  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume  to  Post-Tribune 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Human  Resources 
Office,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402.  No  phone  calls.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

EDITORIAL 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  to 
cover  news,  features  and  photos  for 
award  winning  publication  in  beautiful 
community  of  3,600.  Send  non- 
returnable  clips  and  resume  to:  Ron 
Loesch,  Publisher,  Box  930,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Alaska  99833.  (907)  772-9393. 


COLOR  LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  major 
metro  sports  department  in  Zone  6. 
Looking  for  industrious,  experienced 
editor  for  section  which  emphasizes 
creative  design  with  superior  color 
reproduction.  At  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  color  required.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets,  references  to  Box  5987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS, 
EDITORS  &  INTERNS 

Largest  group  of  weeklies 
in  New  England  is  looking 
for  resumes  from  talented 
reporters,  editors  and 
interns.  Growth  potential 
terrific.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  John  Wilpers 
Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  82  Devonshire  St., 
R25C,  Boston,  MA  02109. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


ARTS  EDITOR 

There  is  an  opening  in  New  Haven 
home,  of  the  Shubert,  Yale  Repertory, 
Long  Wharf  Theatre  and  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  an  Arts  Editor. 
Candidates  must  have  good  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  and  above  all  a  passion  for  the 
arts. 

The  New  Haven  Register  covers  a  region 
that’s  rich  in  theater,  music,  art  and 
dance.  We’re  looking  for  a  person  who 
can  put  out  a  section  that’s  as  lively  as 
the  community  it  serves.  Send  a  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Sandella,  Features  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


A  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 
28,000-circulation  afternoon  daily  with 
weekend  morning  editions  is  accepting 
applications  to  fill  current  and  upcom¬ 
ing  vacancies. 

Functions  of  these  positions  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  copy  editing, 
page  design,  handling  multiple  high 
speed  wires,  and  coordinating  special 
sections.  Qualifications  include  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  equivalent,  minimum 
of  two  years  editing  experience,  solid 
copy  editing  and  page  design  skills,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  state,  national, 
and  world  affairs.  Supenrisory  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus. 

Salary  in  mid  20s  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence  plus  a  full  benefits  package 
including  health  insurance,  401 K,  and 
profit  sharing.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  no  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  18  to  Box  6019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  needed  by 
Knight  Ridder-owned,  100,000-circu¬ 
lation  middle  Georgia  daily  strongly 
committed  to  newsroom  diversity.  We’ll 
give  preference  to  experienced  editors, 
but  also  may  consider  a  good  writer  now 
ready  to  move  into  editing.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work,  to:  Bill  Weav¬ 
er,  Metro  Editor,  The  Macon  Telegraph, 
PO  Box  4167,  Macon,  GA  31213. 

COPY  EDITORS  NEEDED  to  work  for  1 
year  terms  in  Beijing  at  China  Dally, 
China’s  English  language  newspaper,  or 
in  Shanghai  at  the  Shanghai  Star,  a  new 
tabloid  in  English  scheduled  to  be 
launched  later  this  year.  Moving 
expenses  and  housing  provided.  Send 
resume  to:  Chen  Hui,  Managing  Editor, 
China  Daily,  15  Huixin  Dongjie,  Beij¬ 
ing,  100029  P.R.C. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Insight,  a  national  news  feature  maga¬ 
zine,  seeks  a  self-motivated  copy  editor. 
Five  years’  experience.  This  is  a  chance 
to  join  a  highly  talented  cadre  of  copy 
editors  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Besides  traditional  copy-editing  excel¬ 
lence,  job  requires  editorial  judgment 
and  some  fact  checking.  Mac  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus,  especially  Quark  Xpress. 
Competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  your 
best  headlines  and  captions,  and  a  copy 
of  a  story  on  which  you  think  you 
deserved  a  byline.  Susan  Carroll, 
Insight,  3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE, 
Washington,  (X)  20002.  No  calls. 

EDITOR  -  hands-on  job  for  sound,  hard¬ 
working,  professional  journalist.  Take 
charge  of  all  aspects  of  fast-growing, 
6,(X)0  circulation  daily  and  oversee  8 
weeklies,  owned  by  the  Ogden  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Send  letter,  resume,  a  few 
editorials,  page  tearsheets,  4  solid 
references  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
William  Doolittle,  Box  846,  Cape  Coral, 
FL  33904. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF,  Polish-language 
magazine:  Plan,  coordinate  and  direct 
all  editorial  activities  and  supervise  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  all  material 
for  publication  in  magazine.  Confer  with 
publisher,  section  heads  and  editorial 
staff  to  formulate  policy,  coordinate 
section  activities,  establish  deadlines 
and  production  schedules,  solve  publi¬ 
cation  problems.  Write  or  assign  staff 
members  or  freelance  authors  to  write 
articles,  reports,  editorials,  reviews, 
etc.  Read,  evaluate,  select  and  edit 
material  submitted  for  publication 
consideration.  Secure  graphic  material 
from  photo  sources  and  assign  photo¬ 
graphers  and  artists  to  produce  illustra¬ 
tions  and  photos.  Plan  overall  and  indi¬ 
vidual  page  layout.  Coordinate  editorial 
operations  with  printing,  advertising, 
circulation  and  accounting.  Oversee  the 
work  of  all  section  editors,  writers/ 
reporters,  photographers,  graphic 
artists  and  editorial  staff.  40  hours/ 
week,  9am  to  5pm.  $25,800/year. 
Must  have  5  years  of  college  and 
Master’s  Degree  in  Journalism  or  any 
language.  Must  have  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as  Freelance 
Author  and  Translator  in  Polish 
language.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in  the 
US.  Send  TWO  COPIES  of  resume  to: 
Illinois  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State  Street  -  3 
South,  Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn:  P. 
Kula,  Ref#  V-IL-5332-K.  NO  CALLS. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  -  Exper¬ 
ienced,  polished  editorial  writer  sought 
by  seven-day  PM  Zone  5.  Focus  is  on 
local  issues.  Edge  goes  to  best  writer, 
but  page  design  and  headline  skills  are 
a  plus.  Send  four  clips,  including  at 
least  one  short,  offbeat  piece,  to  Box 
6010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  seeks  an 
editorial  writer.  You  will  serve  on  our 
editorial  board,  write  a  daily  editorial 
and  assist  with  OP/ED.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  Box  6012, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing- 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 
EXCITING,  high-tech,  full-color  15,000 
AM  daily  in  upstate  New  York  wants  the 
following  people: 

An  imaginative,  tireless  features  editor 
to  coordinate  and  design  these  full- 
color  section  fronts:  Food,  Health  and 
Science,  Religion,  Money,  Seniors.  This 
position  requires  someone  full  of  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  execute  them,  and 
who  has  demonstrated  their  talent  at  a 
daily  or  weekly. 

A  community-oriented  sports  editor  who 
will  treat  small  local  stories  with  the 
same  care  and  professionalism  as  big 
national  stories,  who  is  into  NASCAR 
and  the  LPGA,  who  can  design  a 
compelling  section  and  write  tight, 
concise  stories  on  deadline.  Manage¬ 
ment  experience  is  preferred  but  not 
required,  but  the  leader  of  our  three- 
man  sports  staff  must  have  at  least  two 
years  experience  on  the  sports  staff  at  a 
daily. 

Wordsmiths  and  Mac  wizards  to  edit 
local  and  wire  copy  and  design  inviting 
news  pages.  You  must  know  the  rules  of 
good  modular  layout. 

Reporters:  Hungry,  aggressive,  prolific, 
grammatically  correct.  New  grads  will 
be  considered. 

Send  resume  and  examples  of  your  work 
tO:  Paul  Guggina,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  Corning, 
NY  14830  or  fax  material  to  (607) 
936-9939.  No  phone  calls. 

KNIGHT  RIDDER  newspaper  in  college 
town  (circulation  25,000)  needs  strong 
municipal  government  reporter.  Send 
clips  to  Robert  Ashley,  Executive 
Editor,  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 

EXPERIENCED  Fine  Arts  Writer  for 
100,000  circulation  daily,  committed 
to  covering  our  excellent  cultural 
community.  Job  includes  writing 
advances  and  reviewing  concerts,  thea¬ 
ter  and  art  exhibits  and  covering  trends 
in  fine  arts.  Strong  background  in  clas¬ 
sical  and  other  music  categories  a 
must.  Contact  Dick  Dunkel,  Senior 
Managing  Editor,  News-Journal,  PO  Box 
2831,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32120-2831. 

FASHION  EDITOR:  Statewide  newspap¬ 
er  (daily  191,573,  Sunday  339,919) 
seeks  highly  motivated,  experienced 
and  creative  person  to  plan,  organize, 
edit  and  produce  weekly  section.  Must 
have  journalism  degree  and  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  fashion  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  editing.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  references  to:  Rhonda  Owen,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor-Advance 
Sections,  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
PO  Box  2221,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203. 


Cabela’s  Inc.,  one  of  the  nations’s  largest  outdoor  gear  retailers,  is 
looking  for  a  full-time,  in-house  copywriter  in  the  catalog  department. 
This  new  position,  created  by  a  deadline-intensive  catalog  publishing 
schedule,  requires  a  self-motivated  person  with  at  least  3  years  of 
writing  and/or  editing  exjoerience.  The  individual  we  seek  possesses 
product  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camping. 

Cabela’s  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package, 
with  employee  discounts  and  programs  unmatched  in  the  outdoor 
industry.  For  consideration,  send  your  resume  and  four  non-returnable 
samples  to:  Cabela’s  Inc. 

Rod  Reeder 
812  13th  Avenue 
Sidney,  NE  69160 

Deadline:  October  15,  1992 
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EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Stockton  Record,  a  55,000  circula¬ 
tion,  7-day  Gannett  AM  in  California’s 
Central  Valley,  seeks  an  innovative, 
design  conscious  Section  Editor.  Ideal 
candidates  are  assistants  at  bigger 
papers  ready  to  run  their  own  show  or 
features  editors  at  smaller  progressive 
papers  eager  to  move  up.  We  offer  the 
challenge  of  revamping  the  section  — 
along  with  a  richly  diverse  area  with 
1,000  miles  of  Delta  waterways  and 
opportunities  for  career  growth  at 
Stockton  and  in  Gannett.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  a  week's  worth 
of  samples  to  Executive  Editor  Betty 
Liddock,  PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 
95202. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Aggressive  newsweekly  in  St.  Louis 
(circulation:  100,000)  is  looking  for  a 
reporter  who  is  a  self-starter  and  not 
afraid  to  question  authority.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  writing  in-depth,  hard¬ 
hitting,  magazine-style  stories  on  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  business  issues.  Investi¬ 
gative  reporting  experience  and 
hard-news  background  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable. 

Contact;  Safir  Ahmed,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Riverfront  Times,  1221 
Locust,  Suite  900,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103. 


REPORTER 

NJ  legal  weekly,  part  of  national  chain, 
seeks  energetic,  resourceful  individual 
to  cover  law  and  business.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enterprising  reporter.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Sene 
resume  and  clips  to;  Editor,  NJ  Law 
Journal,  PO  Box  20081,  Newark,  NJ 
07101-60B1. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
Newspaper  in  Northern  California,  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  support  our 
existing  publishing  systems  and  play  a 
key  role  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  new  systems  within 
the  Information  Systems  Department. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  substan¬ 
tial  Sll  System/55  and  Macintosh 
experience  including  programming  in  a 
newspaper  environment,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  typesetting  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  the  ability  to  write  clear, 
concise  documentation  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  work  quickly  and  accurate¬ 
ly  to  meet  critical  deadlines. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  401K,  employee  stock  pur¬ 
chase  and  3  weeks  vacation. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  HR  Department,  PO  Box 
3928,  Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to 
(209)  578-2095. 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
feature  writer  whose  talent  can  bring  a 
popular  Lifestyle  section  even  closer  to 
our  readers.  We're  a  30,000  AM  daily 
that  tops  Florida  in  market  penetration. 
Local  news  got  us  there.  If  you  have  the 
writing  ability  and  can  use  a  camera, 
we’ve  got  a  place  for  you  on  our  staff. 
We  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  in  a 
small  city  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Please  send  resume,  and  three 
samples  or  your  work  to  Box  6005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  6 
weekly.  General  Manager  and  editorial 
duties.  Grow  with  a  growing  company 
and  build  your  own  future.  Send  resume 
and  requirements  to  Todd  Newton, 
3116  Greenwood  Trail,  Sturgis,  SD 
57785.  (605)  347-3335. 

NEWSROOM  AND  NEWS  COVERAGE 
are  expanding.  We  need  an  aggressive 
reporter  and  a  precise  copy  editor  to 
help  increase  local  coverage  for  20,000 
PM.  Previous  applicants  need  not 
apply.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Ginny 
Wray,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  PO  Box 
3711,  Martinsville,  VA  24115. 

REPORTER 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  the 
second  largest  daily  in  Alaska,  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  beat  repor¬ 
ter.  We  are  seeking  applicants  with  at 
least  two  years  experience.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  hard  news  skills  and 
must  be  fast  and  accurate  on  deadline. 
Our  reporters  also  turn  out  features  and 
magazine-length  stories  for  our  Sunday 
magazine.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Dan  Joling, 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 

REPORTER  -  Local  news,  sports. 
Russell  (Kansas  67665)  Daily  News, 

(913)  483-2118. _ 

RESEARCHER 

Army  Times  Publishing  Company  seeks 
energetic  researcher  to  work  closely 
with  a  client  group  of  top-notch  editors 
and  reporters  covering  military  and 
defense  affairs.  Individual  must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  pitch-in  to  do  it  all,  from 
the  high  profile  to  the  bland,  as  part  of  a 
team  or  independently.  Responsibilities 
include  conducting  both  on-line  and 
manual  research,  morgueing,  and  clip¬ 
ping  stories. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  1  or 
more  years  newspaper  library  experi¬ 
ence,  be  a  self-starter,  thrive  on  dead¬ 
line  demands  and  be  familiar  with  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  on-line  database 
systems. 

Army  Times  offers  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  an  excellent  benefits 
package,  exciting  location  12  miles 
from  Washington,  and  a  challenging 
position  where  you  make  your  opportun¬ 
ities.  For  consideration  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  with  salary  desired  to; 
ARMY  TIMES  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
E&P-54,  6883  Commercial  Drive, 
Springfield,  VA  22159.  FAX  (703) 
750-8129.  M/F/V/H. 

MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST.  Feature  writers 
and  traditionalists  proponents  need  not 
apply.  If  your  idea  of  a  column  is  grace¬ 
ful  writing  and  gushing  prose,  save  the 
stamp.  We  are  looking  for  a  columnist 
who  is  on  top  of  the  news,  opinionated, 
provocative  and  fast  on  deadline.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  a  cover  letter  to  Box 
6018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Southern  Indiana 
afternoon  daily  has  an  opening  on 
6-person  sports  staff  to  cover  high- 
profile  NCAA  highlighters  division  2 
university,  high-emphasis  local  preps 
and  motor  sports.  Mostly  writing  posi¬ 
tion:  Ability  to  do  desk  work  a  plus. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tim 
Ephridge,  Sports  Editor,  The  Evansville 
Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evansville,  IN 
47703-0454. 


STAFF  REALIGNMENTS  have  created 
three  openings  at  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  an  85,000  daily  serving  a  grow¬ 
ing  area  of  Southern  California. 

-ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR.  We 
need  someone  who  can  supervise  the 
news  desk,  shepherd  production, 
wrestle  the  wire  and  layout  Al. 

-COPY  EDITOR.  Our  news  desk  is 
expanding  and  we  need  a  pro. 

-GRAPHIC  ARTIST.  Turn  ideas  into 
infographics  and  illustrations. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Rick 
Martinez,  Managing  Editor,  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers¬ 
field,  CA  93302. 


FEATURE  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
Talented  feature  writer  with  ability  to 
edit.  Ideal  if  strong  on  layout.  Newspap¬ 
er  experience  a  plus.  For  leading  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publisher  in  income  tax- 
free  Bahamas.  Send  resume,  samples. 
Box  6021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS  WANTED  -  Looking  for  free¬ 
lancers  who  can  write  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  woodworking.  (505)  828-2574. 
WEEKLY  EDITORIAL  COORDINATOR 
sought  to  join  The  Pioneer  Group  team. 
Responsibilities  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:  Supervising  weekly  editorial 
staff;  coordinating  editorial  copy  in 
each  of  six  weeklies;  editorial  writing: 
working  with  layout  opportunities  and 
limited  photo  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  Reed  City,  Michigan  and 
become  involved  in  the  community. 
Four  to  five  years  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Judy  Hale,  The  Pion¬ 
eer,  502  N.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Ml 

49307. _ 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive  and  reliable  sports  reporter/copy 
editor  for  an  expanding  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  We're  a  25,000  -  circulation 
Knight  Ridder  newspaper  covering  Penn 
State  University  and  the  big  10.  Send 
non-returnable  clips  and  resumes  to: 
Dwight  Kier,  Sports  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804.  We’re  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


WRITER/ANALYST  —  The  Ackerman 
Group,  the  country’s  premier  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risk-analysis 
service,  is  undergoing  rapid  expansion 
and  seeks  another  seasoned  pro.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  world  affairs,  preferably  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  foreign  correspondent.  Writ¬ 
ing  and  analytical  skills  a  must,  Rus¬ 
sian/East  European  or  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  Salary  $50,0C)0-plus,  de¬ 
pending  on  skills  and  experience.  Re¬ 
sume  and  writing  samples  to:  The  Ack¬ 
erman  Group,  1666  Kennedy  Cause¬ 
way,  Suite  7(X),  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141.  No  telephone  inquiries. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated 
and  productive  writer/photographer  in 
Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
etc.).  If  you  can  take  great  pictures  and 
write  interesting  feature  articles  about 
high-tech  topics  for  trade  and  business 
journals,  your  search  for  the  ideal  job 
has  just  ended.  You  must;  have  at  least 
5  years  experience,  be  an  excellent 
team  player,  like  to  travel,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  from  your  home.  We  are  a 
small,  stable,  employee-owned 
company  committed  to  producing  high- 
quality  work.  This  is  more  than  a  job, 
it’s  a  career  opportunity.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  productivity 
bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  future 
participation  in  management/ 
ownership.  Send  letter,  resume, 
writing/photo  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Box  6004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


REPAIR/MAINTENANCE  TECH 

The  Billings  Gazette  is  seeking  a  full 
time  mailroom  Maintenance  Tech.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  repairing, 
performing  routine  maintenance  and 
maintaining  inventory  of  equipment  in 
our  distribution  center.  The  hours  of 
this  position  are  primarily  days,  but  will 
also  serve  as  an  on-call  position. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have 
excellent  electrical/mechanical  skills; 
ability  to  trouble-shoot  problems; 
perform  routine  maintenance;  work 
flexible  hours  and  have  prior  experience 
with  Harris  1372,  Idab  Stacker,  and 
Muller  stitch  and  trim. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  a 
resume,  references  and  salary  history 
tO: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 
Application  deadline:  Resumes  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  Tuesday, 
September  22,  1992. 

EOE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

PI  ACJi^lFIFn  ni^PI  AY 
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HELP  WANTED 

MARKETING 


ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING  MANAGER 

Develop  and  market  electronic  systems 
(audiotext,  videotext)  communicating 
with  newspaper  audiences.  Act  as 
product  manager,  responsible  for  start¬ 
ups,  business  plans,  content  and 
sales.  Michigan  location.  Requires 
basic  understanding  of  newspaper  func¬ 
tions,  computers  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  but  emphasis  is  on  marketing, 
not  technology.  Prime  criteria:  High 
initiative,  conceptual  ability,  intracom- 
|}any  working  relationships.  Write  to  Box 
6016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  an 
energetic,  experienced  photo  director  to 
supervise  a  thirteen  member  photo 
department.  Responsible  for  photo 
content  of  daily  and  special  sections. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  a  leader, 
manager  of  resources,  a  skilled  admini¬ 
strator,  and  an  outstanding  picture 
editor.  A  minimum  of  5  years  of  super¬ 
visory  experience  is  required.  A  degree 
in  journalism  or  photojournalism  is 
preferred. 

If  interested,  please  send  confidential 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Lyle  Boone,  AME/Graphics  or 
Justine  Morton,  Employee  Relations, 
The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer/Affirmative 
Action  M/F/D. 

PRESSROOM 

CAMERA/PUTE/PRESS  night  foreman 
needed  for  30,000  daily  newspaper. 
Urbanite  press  experience  preferred. 
Good  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Tom  Knouff,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

FIELD  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  OFFICER 
GG-1 1/1 2  ($32,423 -$50,51 6) 

The  US  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
has  an  opening  for  a  Field  Public  Affairs 
Officer  (VA#92-7074-WF)  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  Field  Office  in  Glen  Ellyn, 
IL.  Applicants  must  have  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  public,  media 
representatives,  government  officials, 
and  civic  and  educational  groups.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  or  ability  to  learn 
NRC's  programs  and  operations  to 
effectively  respond  to  enquiries  from 
news  media  and  the  general  public. 
Must  have  demonstrated  experience  in 
oral  and  written  communication  and 
interpersonal  relations.  Desire  degree  in 
English,  Journalism  or  Political  Science 
with  progressively  responsible 
experience  in  public  affairs. 


This  vacancy  is  open  until  filled.  Send 
application  (SF-171)  and  current 
performance  appraisal  to  Ms.  Hunter,  US 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Mail 
Stop  15  G  21  (A-92090),  Washington,  DC 
20555;  or  call  (301)  504-1522. 

EOE  M/F/O/V,  NRC  Hires  Direct,  US 
Citizenship  Required. 


HELP  WANTED 

PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PACKAGING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER  for  Santa  Rosa, 
California  Press  Democrat,  a  100,000 
daily  newspaper.  Minimum  4  years 
packaging  department  experience  plus 
2  years  supervisory  experience.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  all  aspects  of  the  department 
including  inserting  and  zoning  using 
Harris  inserters  with  ICON.  Strong 
verbal,  written,  analytical  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  ability  to  organize  and 
prioritize  work,  and  meet  deadlines. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Jim  Pyatt,  The  Press  Democrat,  5055 
Redwood  Drive,  Rohnert  Park,  CA 
94928. 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  capital,  has 
immediate  openings  for  the  following 
midlevel  managers: 

PRESS/POST  PRESS: 

Must  have  an  excellent  history  of 
producing  top  quality  products,  working 
knowledge  of  (Jrbanite  presses,  Harris 
1372  inserters,  and  maintenance  of 
Goss  Urbanite  presses.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills  necessary. 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER: 

Must  be  an  aggressive,  innovative 
manager  with  experience  in  implement¬ 
ing  pagination  and  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  ad  services,  camera  and 
composing  operations.  In  addition, 
must  possess  strong  management 
skills.  We  are  a  daily,  7  day  publication 
offering  a  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  please  fax  resume  to  (202) 
526-6820  or  mail  to  The  Washington 
Times,  Human  Resources  Department, 
3400  New  York  Ave.  NE,  Washington, 
DC  20002. 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTIOWTECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  southern 
California  community  newspaper  group 
with  growing  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  expert  in  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty  presses.  Bindery,  Cameraroom  and 
plate  making.  Only  tough-minded  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  attack  newsprint  waste 
vigorously  while  getting  a  heavy  press 
schedule  out  on  time  need  apply.  Bene¬ 
fits  and  bonuses.  Send  to  Box  6002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR 
Gannett  newspaper  (35,000  daily, 
51,000  Sunday)  in  scenic,  family- 
oriented,  New  York  Finger  Lakes  region 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  to  direct 
electronic  picture  desk,  Autokon,  news 
paste-up  and  page  camera  operations. 
We  seek  a  hard-working,  hands-on, 
quality-oriented  person  with  supervisory 
experience.  Design  skills,  Macintosh 
and  Hastech  pagination  experience  are 
pluses.  Send  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  experience  and  strengths  to  Charles 
Nutt,  Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Bald¬ 
win  St.,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
35,000  circulation  Zone  2  group  daily. 
Will  have  total  responsibility  for 
prepress,  press,  mailroom  and  building 
maintenance.  Position  offers  a  person 
with  a  take  charge  attitude  and  good 
understanding  of  press  and  mailroom 
operations  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  a  hero  in  six  months.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  SEEKS 
PRESS  ASSISTANT.  Strong  writing 
skills  and  NYC  media  contacts  are  ideal 
combination  for  key  position  w/active, 
visible  NY  Representative.  Position  has 
unlimited  potential.  Compensation 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  to  J. 
Frantz,  3467  Mildred  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
VA  22042. 


HELP  WANTED 

TECHNICIAN 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEM  TECHNICIAN 
The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  Tokyo, 
Japan  based  daily  newspaper  for  the 
military  community  in  the  Pacific  area, 
needs  an  experienced  Atex  editorial 
technician  to  assist  in  the  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  of  a  PC  based 
editorial  system.  ATEX,  IBM  and 
Macintosh  PC,  experience  required. 
Compensation  includes  base  pay  of 
$30,000+  (commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience),  cost  of  living  allowance  and 
either  supplied  housing  or  a  housing 
allowance.  Benefits  include  access  to 
military  shopping,  medical  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  Local  English  language 
schools  are  available.  Tuition  assis- 
ance  is  provided.  Apply  by  sending 
Department  of  Army  Form  3433,  avail¬ 
able  at  U.S.  government  offices,  and  a 
resume.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  or  fax  us  for  one.  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  30  October  1992.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110. 

(Ph)  011-81-3-3401-8913. 

(Fax)  011-81-3-3403-5493. _ 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING/FINANCE 


CPA  with  8  years  financial  management 
experience  in  newspapers  specializing 
in  reengineering  accounting,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  circulation  operations  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  1990s,  seeking 
controller  or  GM  position.  Presently 
with  major  CPA  firm,  concentrating  in 
business  planning  and  systems  deve- 
opment.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Mike 
Reibling,  PO  Box  160387,  Mobile,  AL 
36616.  Phone  (205)  476-7685. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 


\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7.00  per  line 

2  weelo-S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weel(s-S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weel(s-S2.75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  Hne,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.60  per  insertion  for  tX3x  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditioncil  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additioncil  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  clossitied  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  coiumn  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  outdoor  Writer,  Editor 
seeks  editorial  position  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Will  relocate.  Call  Mark 
(414)  334-4614. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
return  to  daily  sports  desk  after  5  years 
editing  monthly  city  magazine.  Worked 
12  years  on  sports  dailies.  Zones  2  to  6, 
8  and  9.  (410)  764-1638. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  at  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  greater  challenges. 
This  “change  agent”  is  an  expert  on 
redesign,  typography,  color  use,  and 
technology  applications.  Reply  to 
Gerald  A.  Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct., 
Sterling,  IL  61081.  (815)  625-7549. 

MY  EMPLOYER  FOLDED,  but  my 
talents  haven’t.  I’ve  got  the  energy,  skill 
and  experience  to  plug  senior  opening 
on  your  news,  sports  or  features  staff.  I 
can  edit  with  the  best  and  groom  your 
young  reporters.  Prefer  medium  to  large 
daily.  Zones  1-3.  Bob,  (617) 
749-7813.  Messages:  (617) 
450-2879. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2  plus 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position 
with  mid-sized  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Pat  at  (412)  836-0971. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


A  highbrow  is  a  person 
educated  beyond  his 
intelligence. 

Braden  Matthews 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  MEXICO  SEEKS 
WORK.  LA  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  AP,  business  magazine  and 
other  credits.  Call  Douglas  (011  528) 
338-4709. 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE  will  publish  its 
final  edition  on  September  30, 1992.  The  closing 
has  resulted  in  the  availability  of  top-notch 
newspaper  men  and  women  seeking  jobs 
nationwide: 

Business,  entertainment,  feature,  news,  outdoor  and 
sports  reporters  and  editors 

Copy  Editors  Graphic  Artists 

Columnists  Feature  Writers 

Editorial  Writers  Photographers 

Operations  Director 
Travel  Writer 

Reporters  Page  Designers 

Writing  Coach  Investigative  Editor 

&  Reporters 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Pearl  Wittkopp 
The  Tulsa  Tribune 
PO  Box  1770 
Tulsa,  OK  74102 


AWARD-WINNING  daily  editor  with  flair 
for  design,  sales,  seeks  publisher  track 
with  progressive  chain  or  independent 
NEWS,  4512  Lantern  Place,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  VA  22306. 


PUBLISHER  of  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  and  commercial  printing  plant  can 
improve  your  bottom  line  and  enhance 
quality.  Will  relocate.  Any  Zone  (815) 
844-5458.  Send  to  Box  6024,  Editor  & 
Piihlisher 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST.  Local,  state  and  national 
issues.  Tie  your  editorials  to  custom 
cartoons.  Experienced  award  winner. 
Samples  by  return  mail.  Box  5993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Only  a  mediocre  writer  is 
always  at  his  best. 

William  Maugham 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  seeking 
position  with  daily.  Will  consider  No.  2 
spot  or  other  position.  Prefer  Zones  1  or 
2.  Send  to  Box  6013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  energetic,  older  photo¬ 
journalist  seeks  to  return  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Six  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  midwest  or  west  location. 
Reply  to  2700  Selkirk  #312D,  Burns¬ 
ville,  MN  55337. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 


If  fame  comes  only  after 
death,  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it. 

Martial 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Writing  a  business  ethics  column 


By  David  Ritchey 

“Business  ethics.  There’s  no  such 
thing.  You  don’t  have  a  topic.” 

“Business  ethics  —  that’s  an  oxy¬ 
moron.  Business  can’t  be  ethical.” 

Those  are  typical  of  the  responses 
I  receive  when  people  learn  that  1  write 
a  business  ethics  column.  I  wrote  a 
business  ethics  column  for  Arkansas 
Business  for  three  years  and  now  for 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  two 
years. 

My  five-year  stint  as  the  writer  of 
a  business  ethics  column  has  not  been 
easy. 

I  am  attacked  at  home.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  said,  “  Y ou  write  the  ethics  column, 
does  that  mean  you’re  more  ethical 
than  the  rest  of  us?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  I’m  more 
ethical  than  you  are,”  I  replied.  “How¬ 
ever,  I  attempt  to  be  aware  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  consequences  of  decisions  I  make.” 

I  get  telephone  calls.  A  woman 
called  and  explained  that  her  husband 
divorced  her  to  marry  his  secretary. 

The  woman  continued,  “I  know  the 
two  of  them  are  stealing  from  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Should  I  tell  the  company  pres¬ 
ident?” 

This  is  an  ethical  dilemma  for  the 
woman  and  the  business  ethics  writer. 
I  suggested  that  the  company  presi¬ 
dent  would  not  accept  the  word  of  the 
woman  scorned. 

She  said,  “You’re  not  helping  me. 
I  want  to  get  that  son-of-a-bitch  and 

(Ritchey  is  currently  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Akron  School  of 
Communications  in  Akron,  Ohio.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 

- 

To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
YCO  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address; _ 


•  City - State _ Zip. 


you  are  going  to  help  me.” 

1  said,  “Forget  about  him  and  take 
care  of  yourself.  That’ s  what  your  psy¬ 
chiatrist  told  you  to  do,  isn’t  it?” 

“How  did  you  know?”  she  gasped. 

In  a  column  about  how  an  execu¬ 
tive’s  well-used  power  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  economic  health 
of  a  company,  I  wrote,  “Power  like 
raw  oysters  and  premarital  sex  has  an 
undeserved  bad  reputation.” 

I  had  no  intention  of  discussing  raw 
oysters  or  premarital  sex.  I  focused 
on  power.  However,  that  line  pro¬ 
voked  a  letter  that  could  have  ignited 
the  post  office.  The  irate  writer  con¬ 
cluded,  “And  that  line  about  premar¬ 


ital  sex  —  you  are  responsible  for  all 
of  the  teen-age  pregnancies  in  this 
state.” 

“Not  me,  not  all,”  I  wanted  to  re¬ 
spond. 

Another  column  tied  up  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines  for  days. 

Or,  so  my  editor  told  me. 

I  wrote  that  an  executive’s  personal 
life  that  is  in  chaos  can  ruin  a  suc¬ 
cessful  company.  I  described,  with¬ 
out  naming,  a  local  man  and  predicted 
that  his  personal  life  would  destroy 
his  company.  1  wrote,  “This  execu¬ 
tive  is  married,  keeps  his  mistress  in 
an  apartment,  and  has  a  sweet,  young 
thing  on  the  side.” 

The  publication  came  out  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon. 

Monday  morning,  seven  men  called 
the  editor  saying,  “How  dare  you  write 
about  me.”  Some  threatened  to  pull 
their  ads. 

Please  note:  the  man  I  wrote  about 
did  not  call. 

The  opening  sentences  from  the 
Dec.  5, 1 988,  column  explain  my  point 
of  view  when  writing  the  column: 

“  ‘The  ethics  writer  needs  the  sem¬ 
inary  experience,’  a  Catholic  priest 
once  remarked  to  me,  challenging  my 
qualifications  for  writing  this  busi¬ 
ness  column.  He  thought  the  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  writing  about  ethics  is  a  sem¬ 
inary  education  with  a  concentration 
of  courses  in  ethics.  He  dismissed  as 
inconsequential  my  college  courses 
in  philosophy  and  ethics. 

“He  may  be  right.  The  seminary  ex¬ 
perience  might  provide  an  additional 


foundation,  focus  my  thinking,  and 
clarify  my  writing. 

“To  continue  the  priest’s  line  of 
thought,  is  the  seminary  experience 
necessary  to  live  an  ethical  life  and  to 
make  ethical  decisions?  Are  those 
who  didn’t  attend  the  seminary  ex¬ 
cused  from  ethical  behavior? 

“I  think  not. 

“Most  workers  don’t  have  formal 
training  in  ethics.  Yet  they  want  to 
make  ethical  choices  and  live  an  eth¬ 
ical  life.” 

The  bottom  line  is  simple  —  1  want 
to  work  in  a  way  that  is  financially  re¬ 
warding  and  emotionally  satisfying. 
I  want  to  work  in  a  healthy  environ¬ 


ment  and  not  to  damage  my  colleagues 
and  not  be  damaged. 

I  suspect  that  my  readers  have  those 
same  goals. 

In  his  defense  at  the  Watergate  tri¬ 
als,  John  Dean  said,  “I’ve  lost  my  eth¬ 
ical  compass.”  Now,  20  years  later, 
other  public  figures  have  lost  their 
ethical  compasses  and  attempted  to 
defend  their  ethical  failures  in  the 
mass  media.  Without  direction,  they 
have  broken  ethical  laws  and  rules 
and  destroyed  their  own  lives. 

The  blame  for  ethical  failure  has 
been  placed  at  the  church,  the  school, 
parents,  drugs,  sex  and  rock  ’n’  roll. 
In  an  effort  to  give  officials  an  ethi¬ 
cal  compass,  the  federal  government 
has  established  an  ethics  office.  State 
legislators  pass  ethics  legislation.  TV 
networks  produce  ethics  specials  and 
radio  commentators  talk  glibly  about 
ethics. 

I  do  not  have  the  temptations  that 
have  faced  John  Dean,  Jim  Wright, 
and  that  ongoing,  ever-lengthening 
list  of  people  who  have  broken  one 
code  of  ethics  or  another. 

I  work  in  an  office  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  What  we  do  earns  the  money  to 
pay  our  bills,  we  win  a  little  profes¬ 
sional  recognition,  and  we  move  in 
lockstep  toward  retirement. 

There  is  no  glamour  and  little  ex¬ 
citement. 

Yet,  there  are  ethical  temptations. 

Any  discussion  of  ethics  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  you  live  your  life. 
From  the  CEO’s  office  to  the  secre- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  35) 


My  daughter  said,  “You  write  the  ethics  column,  does 
that  mean  you’re  more  ethical  than  the  rest  of  us?” 
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In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 


on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directcid  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 


special  pullout  section  in  the  November  7,  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  constructed  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  advice, 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached. 

^  will  interview  newspaper  jiersonnel,  eirchitects,  builders  cind  equipment  vendors  to 
^  find  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 


^  ^  selected,  what  kind  of  financing  was  required,  what  unusual 

requirements  newspap>ers  had,  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  and  what  leged,  environmental 
and  political  considerations  there  are. 


tell  the  industry  your  success  story,  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83,000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in 
developing  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  improving  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  or  build  a  new  plant  is  a  very  important  and  costly  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible! 


place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 
Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
^  longer  you  are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  show  any  profits! 


Publication  Date:  November  7, 1992 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  October  23  Copy:  October  26 

Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212*675‘4380  312*641 *0041  504*386*9673  213*382*6346  415*421 *7950 
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